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FOREWORD 



The surveys reported in thi:; monograph were launched by Don A. Morgan 
while he was president of Big Bend Community College, Waslungton. Dui^g 
a year of post-doctoral study at the University of California, Los Angeles— under 
a Fellowship financed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation-Dr. Morgan has con- 
tinued his surveys. In particular, he has written tiiis monograph m which he 
analyzes and reports some of the data he had previously assembled. 

In surveying perspectives of the junior coUege presidency. Dr. Morgan has 
wisely included the president as well as others associated with hun— the num- 
ber-two man,” the president of the faculty association, the presidents secretary, 
and the president's wife. Not included-as pointed out in the report-are s^veys 
of members of boards of trustees, community leaders, and students. Studies o 
the views of these groups, as well as further examination of the role ^^func- 
tioning of the junior college president will, it is to be noped, be undertaken y 

An important chapter in this monograph deals with perspectives of 
dency held by ten of the twelve presidents most frequently reported, m Dr. 
Morgan's survey, as the outstanding junior college r,idents of our nation. 

This monograph is the third recent publication of trie Umversity of Cahfoi^, 
Los Angeles, Junior College Leadership Program to deal with the junior college 

presidency. Others are: 

WilUam A. Han.er, Like It h, Report of a Woltshop Jmior 

Presidents and Their Wives (Los Angeles; Graduate School of Education, Uni- 

versity of California, 1968). 

B. Lamar Johnson, ed.. The Junior College President, Report of a Coiderenre 
sDonsoied by the University of California, Los Angeles, Junior College Leader- 
ship Program, the American Association of Junior College^ Ae Cahfonua Junior 
Cofiege Association, the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, and ^ 
versiW of California Office of Relations with Schwls (Los Angeles: Graduate 
School of Education, University of California, 1969). 



B. Lamar Johnson 
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PREFACE 

An old toast goes, “Here’s to hell! May the stay there be as merry as the way 
diere!” The community college presidency, when viewed from the pressures and 
heat common to that ofiBce, can be regarded, at times, as the very vortex of hell. 
Certain days (usually preceding a board meeting!), as when a controversial 
speaker has appeared on campus, a student delegation has presented a series of 
“unnegotiable demands” and the faculty salary committee has met secretly, are 
unforgettable. However, the study reported in this monograph does not deal 
directly with the paths to this particularly interesting purgatory nor does it con- 
cern itself unduly witli the joys of the descent. The main task set for this study 
is an examination of certain aspects and perspectives of the “stay there” part of 
the toast that requires, in turn, some concern be directed at determining the 
sources of heat and pressure. 

I launched this study largely because I had been elected president of a com- 
munity college and felt that I really did not know enough about that oflBce, 
though I would not have admitted this at the time. Additionally, I was aware 
of others who felt they should or could move on to a presidency and that they 
too needed or would welcome help in finding out as much as possible about 
this position before arriving in it. There was also the possibility that even presi- 
dents who had enjoj cd some length of service could profit from the shared 
experience of others. 

Regardless of how much they know about the position, or of how or why 
presidents arrive there, it is reasonable for them to turn to the available litera- 
ture, as J did, for information to augment personal experiences. It is hoped 
future presidents will not, as was my experience, find so little in the literature 
about the position. Cohen and Roueche point to the need for literature: “It is 
difiBcult to assess educational leadership (or, for that matter, any other intangible 
dimension of the junior college) by perusing the published literature. Journal 
searches reveal little because junior college educators tend not to write.”^ 

Having found so little available and meaningful literature on the presidency, 
I had a conviction that something ought to be done about it. Also as a novice 
president, I had an erroneous impression that time was available for construc- 
tive professional activity beyond the discharge of immediate and pressing presi- 
dential duties. This illusion was partly the result of ignorance; more particularly, 
it was because various line administrators had, during the interval between my 
election by the board and my physical arrival on campus — a period of nearly 

^ A. M. Cohen and J« E. Roueche, Institutional Administrator or Educational Leader? The Junior 
College President (Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1969), p. 14. 
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two months — assumed responsibility for many duties normally thought of as 
being the president s concern, and here referred to as "marbles.” These newly 
acquired nurbles were hoarded, squirrel-like, in discreet comers and guarded 
jealously, while the new president (me): (1) learned that the marbles were 
missing and tried to find out who had them; and (2) tried to get them (admin- 
istrators and marbles) back where all players had access to them and where 
all were playing in the same ring again under the same rules. 

Over an ensuing three-year period of gathering marbles, my spurious feeling 
of having readily available time during which to conduct research while func- 
tioning as president was corrected. However, a research program had been 
set in motion that first year, and though it continued mostly on the consider- 
able strength, pafrunce, and skill of the presidents secretary, rather than on 
any similar qualities of the president, the point is that it continued. Initially 
my studies consisted of directing inquiries about the presidency to othe/ prac- 
ticing presidents. 

I had known some presidents after v/hom I might possibly, model my 
behavior. However, I learned from personal experience — first as an instructor 
and later as a dean of instruction, and from attendance and participation at 
various regional and national conferences — more about what I ought to avoid 
as a president than what I ought to do. I also met a number of presidents 
who were quietly doing sound jobs and attracting little attention. Possibly I 
overlooked these administrators as models for behavior. Later experience, how- 
ever, suggested that in aping the behavior of some of these "quieter ones” 
I ran the risk of inv?Iati:ig someone who may have been quietly doing nothing. 

Shortly after assuming the presidency, I launched the study reported in this 
monograph. I began it out of simple curiosity and with the simplest possible 
approach — the questionnaire. The first one was sent to "all” odier community 
college presidents in die country, where "all” referred to those listed in the 
1965 Directory, American Association of Junior Cottages * In this initial inquiry, 
I asked what a new president ought or ought not to do in various prescribe 
situations. 

Later, as I sought also the views of others close to the presidency — deans, 
secretaries to the president, presidents of faculty assodations, state directors 
of communi^ college or vocational education, and wives of pesidents — ^a ma« 
of infennation was assembled. I had, however, no longer any illusions, spurious 
or otherwise, about the amount of time a pesident can divert from the con- 
duct of his office to the study of it In short, this president had determined 
in prt why there is so little written about the pesidency by pesidents. They 
are far too busy doing what they have to do to have time to analyze, describe, 
and write down what they do do. 

Soon after beginning the study and prticularly after reporting peliminary 
findings to the pesidents (oQ of them and not just diose who had respnded 
to the first questionnaire), a steady flow of encouragement came from the field 
to continue it. Kenneth MacKay, President, Union Junior College, New Jersey, 
wrote, "I have enjoyed your progress reprt on a most fascinating poject. 

A. HarpCT, ed^ 19S5 Directcfy American AtaociaHan of Junior CoUeget (Washington^ D.C.: 
Amrrican Association oi Junior CollcgcSy 1965). 
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Good luck and coniinue it” From W. L. Gragg, President, Fulton-Montgonier\* 
Community College, New York, came, “Thank you for the report on your first 
(Questionnaire . . . Good luck on Phase 2.” Ralph Cauvey, President, Roger 
Williams Junior Collie, Rhode Island, asserted, “Needless to say, I think your 
readers will^be waiting with bated breath for chapter two dealing with the 
predecessor. And from Cowley County Community Junior College, 
President Paul Johnson observed, “Thanks. I thoroughly enjoyed your sum- 
mary. This is at once the most frustrating and rewarding job in the business.” 
On the other hand, from William Dwyer, President, Massachusett s Board 
of Regional Colleges, came a realistic remark, “After receiving your latest 
inventory r^uest, I wondered whether you had a job or a position. How can 
a^y find time to fuss with questions that may be important but not critical?” 
The truth, of course, was that I was running out of time! 

At about this time in my study, a fortunate course of events resulted from 
a visit by Professor B. Lamar Johnson of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, to the college of which I was president. He told me of a new program 
of post-doctoral study at the University of California, Los Angeles, aided by 
a recent grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, a major purpose of which 
was to (veparc university professors to speciali;^e in the field of the junior or 
commumty college. I gave diis unexpected possibility (which would allow me 
to continue the study of the presidency, among other things) the immediate 
and considerable attention it deserved. After careful deliberation, I applied for 
and was granted a post-doctoral fellowship at the University of California, Los 
^geles, for 1968-69. It would be untrue to say there were no longing looks 

back at the presidency, just as it would be untrue to say there were no siehs 
of relief. ^ 

TiiC^ following work depends almost totally on the views of experts — presi- 
dents in the field who took time from incredible schedules to fill out the ques- 
tioi^ues I sent them and who felt, in many cases, moved to add letters of 
thw own. My gratitude to them is impossible to describe. When president, 
I had bcCT tempted most often to "junk” the many questiormaires crossing 
my desk m favor of dealing with more pressing affairs. The fact thai jo many 
Qvesidents resisted tfiis temptation with my questionnaires is greatly appre- 
ciated. It would be only fair to note in this cormection that the presidents were 
asked to share these lalwrs with deans, secretaries, presidents of rM^hing faculty 
associations, and their wives. Equal gratitude is given to these busy associate 
of the presidents as well as to the state directors of community colleges or 
of vocational education who also partidpated. 

Having invited myself to share in this wealth of others’ experiences, a letter 
Don Marquis wrote to Christopher Morley concerning plans for an "egobi- 
ography” came frequently to mind. He wrote: "It is quite true that I have 
invented for myself a good many experiences which I never really had. But 
th^ were all experiences belon^'ng to my by right of temperament and char- 
acter. I should have had them, if I had but had my rights. I was despoiled of 
them by the rough tyranny of circumstances.”* The "rou^ tyranny” has meant 

XtoHcy, "Introduction,'* The Best ef Don Uarquis (Garden Cit\% N.Y.: Donbicdav, 
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to me that we each cannot know all that is to be known or experience all tliat 
is to be experienced. That so many have contributed their experiences here is 
the heart of this monograph. 

The continued support, criticism, and editorial advice of B. Lamar Johnson 
has proved essential to the completion of this report. Possessing an absolute 
genius for making people seem better than they really are. Professor Johnson 
has contributed enormously to this report. It Im been an honor and privilege 
to work with him. 



D.A.M. 
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CHAPTER i 



INTRODUaiON 

The objechve of die surveys reported in this monograph is to present perspec- 
tives of die commuiuty coUege presidency. The outcome sought is primarily to 
give newly elected presidents and those aspiring to be presidents a better under- 
standing of the dynamics of this position. Given this information, which came 
chiefly from presidents, the performance of new presidents should be influenced 
positively. It is also hoped that the report will be of value to presidents in 
service, to those working closely with presidents — administrators, staff, and 
boards specifically — ^and to students of educational administration and the com* 
munity college. 

Underlying all discussion and information is an awareness of three basic 
situations that face any new president Reduced to essentials, these are; the 
president arrives, stays, and leaves. New presidents are advised to develop 
three corre5:ponding strategies—— by which is meant a plan of action following 
analysis and study. He should plan (1) a strategy for arrival as president (2) a 
strategy for survival as president and (3) a strategy for leaving the presidency. 
From information developed later, perhaps the 1^ is die most painful of all 
strategies for presidents to contemplate. Involved is the gamut of election by a 
board, physical arrival on the scene of a college to assume the office, operating in 
the vortex of forces that are the presidency, and then passing the job on to 
someone else, willingly or not. 

Not attempted in this monograph is a prescriptive oudine of "good” or “bad” 
administrative practices or personal characteristics of presidents. The last two 
chapters deal widi characteristics of presidents that seem to lead to success, 
as rated by their peers. However, there are too many other differences when 
a given college is compared with another. Also varying, unpredictable condi- 
tions and situations— often involving die personahty of the president — are 
simply not responsive to “recipe treatment.” Findings presented here can be 
applied to specific situations only after dose scrutiny local conditions an d 
lavish applications of common sense. 

TTie American community college — a generic f'^rm that includes junior col- 
leges and is expanded on page 17— has emerged in the twentieth century as 
a major segment of the national higher educational system. Although there are 
roots in the nineteenth century, the most extensive and continuing growth has 
occurred since the close of World War TT * 

However, the simple founding of large numbers of colleges is not a new 
phenomenon in the United States, and growth by itself is not proof of success. 



» E. J. Gleazer, Jr., This It the CotnmmOty CoUege (Boston: Houghtnn-Mifflin, 1968). 
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In xvriting on the number of colleges formed in the United States in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, Jencks and Riesman observe: 

College founding and college building were outlets for a variety of talents and 
dreams .. .^me ill-conceived colleges were still-born, and others died with their 
founders, pose that survived and flourished did so less because of their fotinders’ 
magnetic charm or personal commitment than because they appealed to enduring hones 
and passions witfiin American Society.* 

And Cohen and Roueche write, “The fact that one thousand junior colleges 
have been built in answer to the direction proposed by early leaders does not 
mean that the job of translating philosophical aims into practice is finished.”* 

There is a proper concern regarding the immediately available leadership for 
die growing numbers of new community colleges. In his introduction to the 
workshop for nw junior college presidents and their wives held at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, in the summer of 1968 , Johnson pointed out: 

With the current establishment of seventy and more new junior colleges each year 
and with me sharp expansion of existing colleges, unprecedented numbers of new junior 
aillege administrators are required. As a result of this situation, many two-year col- 
leges find it necessary to appoint presidents who have had little or no background of 
junior college e^rience . . . [These presidents] report as new administrators they 
face special problems and difBculties.* ^ 

An underlying premise of the present report is that the laudable goals set 
forth in the catalogues of most community colleges can be achieved to a much 
greater extent than, of the present, has been demonstrated. To achieve them, 
however, these colleges will have to be led by presidents mindful of what the 
new community college is about, where it came from, what its role is, and how 
the office of the presidency relates to this. 

It is not the purpose of this study to describe the new co mm unity college 
nor to relate its historical development. Others have done this.* And although 
the substantial growth of the community college as a movement has led to a 
need for ever-increasing numbers of new and replacement presidents, diis study 
is not directly concerned with learning die source, or predicting the numbers, 
of new or replacement presidents needed. Schultz has done this, and it need 
not be repeated here.* 

It will be useful, however, to establish some of the basic conditions under 
which presidents work. This requires a brief look at what a community college is. 



THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



There is seme confusion among lay persons about what to call the new two- 
year colle ges collectively. Pray cautions, “There is no such thing as ‘the’ junior 



C. Jmcks and D. Riemm. The Academic Bevclution (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968), p. 3. 
... V.®’ IfMitutional Administrator or Educational Leader? The Junior 

PiwoenI (Wvhington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1969). 

„ , L-ke ltlsitos Angeles: Junior CoUege Leadership Program, Graduate Sdiool of 

Education, Unive.Mty of California, October 1968), p. i7 e a . acnooi or 

JuniOT CoU^e President: MJo and Where From,” in B. Lamar Johnson, ed., 

S^cit.v!r Leadership Program, CraduAe School of 

iMlucation, University of California, Occasional Report No. 13, May 1969). 
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college; rather there are individual institutions.’^ Sindlinger notes that the dif- 
ferences in names, in administrative structures, in programs offered, and in 
many other areas, give to the community-junior colleges the vitality necessary 
for them to reflect the needs of varying communities.* 

However, the term community college has gained in favor to describe the 
two-year colleges. Martorana wrote: 

Althou^ these institutions are known by various descriptions such as junior colleges, 
technical institutes, university centers, or conmiunity colleges, the term community 
colleges will be used because it most accurately describes me comprehensive service 
that these institutions are increasingly providing.* 

Perhaps the best definition of a community college can be reached only by 
attempting to describe what this new college does, or is prepared to try to do, 
in response to the community it serves. 

In this study, the term community college describes certain post-secondary 
educational institutions that otherwise might be called junior colleges, voca- 
tional-technical institutes or colleges, and two-year extension centers or branches 
of universities. Excluded are single-purpose proprietary schools such as beauty, 
barber, business, and electronics colleges. 

The community colleges do, or at least aspire to do, certain things. The 
consensus seems to be that they offer the following: 

1. Lower-division senk>A college or university programs, usually two years in length. 

2. Comse wmk imparting marketable skills for people not anticipating senior college 
or university study, but who want to enter the labor force directly after com- 
pleting ''ourses in this vocational-technical-occupational area. 

3. Post-sec . laiy credit programs for adults, usually of a dual nature: (a) refresher 
or upgTi. ig courses, peraaps in vocational areas where the concern is to keep 
up to date in the face of tec^cal change; and (b) "interest” courses such as art 
or music. 

4. Conununity service programs, with ertperiences not limited to the dassioom or 
campus and dedicated to the emichment of personal and cultural lives of the 
individuals within the community, e.g., in the performing arts, recreation, physi- 
cal fitness, library services, etc. 

5. Con&uing counseling service responding to the problems individuals fa<y» in 
seeking adjustment to a complex society, and attempting at least to (a) place 
students in the proper programs of study at the proper time, and (b) give personal 
assistance to students who need and want it in assessing abilities, directions to 
go, and decisions about educational and occupational goals. 

Although not all community colleges provide all these services, the national 
trend is toward offering comprehensive programs that are thought of as em- 
bracing them all. Johnson reports:^* 

There is a definite trend toward the comprehensive junior college, which includes 
in a single in stitution preparation for employment and education for transfer. 

TF. c. Pray, “A PR Trilogy,” Junior CoUege Joumah XXXIV, No. 8 (April 1963), 16. 

»W. E. Sindlinger, “Variety in American Junior and Community Colleges,” High School to Col- 
lege; Readingt for Coutuelon (New York: College Entrance Examining Board, Educational Testine 
Services, 1965). * 

*S- V. Martorana, "Values and Variables in Organizing and Financing Public Community Col- 
leges, Technical-Vocational EdncMion and the Community College (Williamsbtug, Va.; Ihoceedings 
of the Thirteenth Annual Legislative Woric Conference of the Southern Regional Board 

August 1964), p. 53. or , 

“ B. Lamar Johnson, Idandt of Innovation E- pending: Change* in (he Community College (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Glencoe Press, 1969), pp. 39, 40. ^ 
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And further that: 



The evidence suggests that the comprehensive junior college, like the comprehensive 
high school, is both desirable and feasible. Merson goes so far as to suggest that, 
"One can measure the strength of a conununity college ny the diversity of its program.” 



In a shghtly different vein, Gleazer points out: 

For the most part, the community college has become a comprehensive institution 
with a great variet)' of programs to match the cross section of the community repre- 
sented in its students. The concept of comprehensiveness, although still a subject for 
occasional debate, is generally accepted. This means preparation for employment as 
well as transfer to four-year colleges and includes a number of other community- 
related services.” 

Harlacher comments in particular on the “community relatedness’ of the 
community colleges: 

1. Not all junior colleges are community colleges. 

2. The program of a community college may be conceptualized in two dimensions — 
formal and informal education. 

3. Learning has always taken place throughout life, independent of any particular 
educational structure. 

4. Education is a continuous and total process requiring both formal and informal 
experiences. 

5. In implementing its full community dimension, the community college will break, 
once and for afi, the lock-step of tradition; i.e., college is four waUs, college is 
semester-length courses, college is credit, college is culturally and educationally 
61ite.“ 

In performing its stated function, the community college has placed great 
emph^is on teaching. This is to say that the instructional faculty is not expected 
to engage in research but is expected to concentrate on the classroom and on 
advising students. 

As Brawer has noted, hev^ever, little has been done by way of research to 
determine what is “teaching:” 

... (1) d)ere has been no functional approach to previous reviews of research on 
community college teachers; (2) if the community or junior college is to have a de- 
liberate effect, we need to Imow about its people as well as its buildings, its admin- 
istration organization, and its finances; (3) although the junior college is large and 
growing fast, we do not yet know what effect it has upon its students or the community 
at large; (4) we should assess the institution from many viewpoints in order to gain 
a picture of the structure." 

Although the concepts of comprehensiveness and community service and the 
emphasis on student counseling and teaching are fairly well understood and 
defined, a newly emerging role, that of social change agent is only now appear- 
ing, and may place additional burdens on new presidents, as Glenn Gooder, 
President, Los Angeles City College, observed at a recent conference, "We 
didn’t ask for the job — ^we may not even want it, but we are part of the resur- 
rection of the American city,” and Cohen pointed out at the same conference: 

Since the junior college is not formed as a community of scholars, it should not 



Glcazer» op, ctt., p. 28. . c . 

Ervin Harlacher* “The President* The Community and Community Services 



*** in Johnson* ed«* 



Thn Junior College President, p. 120. 

33 Florence Brawer* Personality CharactcHstics of College and University Faculties (Washington* 
D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges* 1968)* p. xvi. 
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attempt to emulate the forms that were devised for communities of scholars to interact 
with each otlier away from tlie base diversions of the city. The college should cease 
being a symbol and should deal with the real issues of society." 

If the community college is to assume or to be assigned a role as a social 
change agent, it appears such a role would best be filled by methods other than 
traditional university-type research, and that additional attention should be 
paid to preparing community college administrators to meet the problems and 
responsibilities involved. 

The posture of community involvement, through a combination of community 
service orientation plus an awareness of a need to participate as a social change 
agent, is in realit>' the antithesis of the medieval university, which walled itself 
off in order, among other things, to keep the community out. 

GROWTH OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

The American Association of Junior Colleges (AAJC) publishes an annual 
Directory listing member colleges. The 1968 Directory American Association 
of Junior Colleges^ presented an analysis of the growth in membership from 
1961 to 1967. During this time, colleges increased from 678 to 912 and student 
enrollment from approximately 750,000 to 1,700,000. The 1969 Directory 
American Association of Junior Colleges'* listed nearly 1,000 member colleges 
and student enrollment approached 2,000,000, indicating the pace of growth 
has not yet slackened. 

This study determined also that in 1967 there were at least 120 more com- 
munity colleges in the country than were shown in the Directory. These were 
listed in the College Fact Chart.” 

As noted earlier, one result of this growth has been to add substantially to 
the number of new and replacement presidents needed by community colleges. 



THE PRESIDENT 



Typically the ultimate responsibilities for administration and governance of 
a community college are vested in a lay board. In practice, however, the board 
engages the .services of a full-time professional — usually designated president 
to serve as chief administrator. For this study, the president is defined as that of- 
ficial responsible for the operation of the coUege. He may be called a dean or di- 
rector and may report to a policy-making board directly or through another 
administrative unit, such as a district chancellor (as in the case of a multi- 
campus junior college district), or a superintendent of schools (as in a unified 
or common school district). 

This definition of president does not differ significantly from that of Tunnicliffe 
and Ingram, writing in 1969, that “The ‘president’ is the chief executive and 



The Role of the Junior CoUege in the Urban Reoolution (Los Angeles: Report of a conference 
sponsored by Los Angeles City College, April 27, 1968), pp. 18, 28. • . - 

M\V. A. Haqjer, ed., 1968 Directory American Association of Junior Colleges (Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 1968). _ 

W. A. Harper, ed., 1969 Directory American Association of Junior Colleges (Washington, D.C.: 
American Association ^ Junior Colleges, 1969). 

The College Fact Chart (Spartanburg, S.C.: The National Beta Club, 1967). 
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operating oflBcer of the institution, that person appointed by the governing 
body to represent it in day-to-day operations.”’* 

The definition of a community college president as adopted here has limi- 
tations, chiefly because it does not come to grips with the multi-campus com- 
munity college district. Since such districts are becoming more numerous and 
influential,’" a redefinition of president may be needed for future studies. As 
will be seen in Chapter 5, some single-campus presidents in multi-campus 
districts are referred to by the district chancellor as “second-ranking admin- 
istrators.” 

Cohen and Roueche note that, however it may be defined, the president’s 
position in the community college is pivotal: 

The junior college presidency is a most important position within the institution. 
It certainly exerts more influence on policy than does the university presidency — this 
is due, if nothing else, to the fact that university faculties are more autonomous than 
are their junior college counterparts.* 

Roueche further observes: 

It appears that the president is the key to change in the junior college. Because 
he is more influential than any other person, it is almost axiomatic that “if the presi- 
dent wants something to haj^n, it will.” . . . Ultimately, he is responsible for all 
aspects of his institution.*’ 

Lombardi supports these views when he asserts: 

On the credit side must be placed the role of the president in the overall develop- 
ment of the institution; indicating the direction of development, sotting the tone, modi- 
fying organizational patterns, and encouraging faculty in a variety of directions. In this 
Itaitless area, he has not only the force of custom and law, but the desire of the faculty 
for leadership. He represents die institution within and without as no other individual 
or group can. Aside from any superior personal quality he may have, he has, by virtue 
of his title, the initiative in leadership, in adininistration. A recent survey revealed 
that “in selecting their own jobs, faculty members give evidence that they value good 
administration.”* 

Information developed in this study and reported in Chapter 7, Perspectives 
of the President as Reported by Faculty Association Presidents,” supports Lom- 
bardi’s statement completely. 



A BASIC POSITION OF THE MONOGRAPH 



A basic position of this monograph is that the community college presidency 
is different from the presidencies of either four-year senior colleges or univer- 
sities. 

The community college is unique as a form of higher education i i the United 
States and has risen, in part, to serve areas of educational needs that other 
institutions have ignored or on which they have defaulted. Also community 
college administrative practices differ in historical perspective and origin from 



M G. W. TunnicIifFe and J, A. Ingram, “The College President: VlTro Is He?” Educational Record, 

L, No. 2 (Spring 1969), 190. „„ . . ^ ^ 

’»F. C, Kintzer, A. M. Jensen, and J. S. Hansen, The MuUi-Institution District (Washington, D.C.: 

American Association of Junior Colleges, 1969). 

»> Cohen and Roueche, op. eit., p. vii, . „ . 

J. E. Roueche, “The Junior College President,” Junior College Research Reotew, II, No. 10 (June 
1968). 

«John Lombardi, “The Junior College President and the Faculty,” in Johnson, ed.. The Junior 
College President, p. 51. 
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those of four-year senior college or of universities. The administrative prac- 
tices of community colleges have deep roots in public schools, specifically in 
the secondary or high school. This was observed by Angell in 1915,“ and it 
continues as an observable phenomenon in that public schools are the source 
of most community college administrators."*’ 

Community college administrative practices, however, have also been influ- 
enced by the demands of universities and accrediting agencies, which often 
promulgate preconceived standards and practices of senior colleges and uni- 
versities and impose them on community colleges. Additionally, two year col- 
leges face pressures from the business and industrial world not commonly 
experienced by either the modem high school or the university, but which stem 
from the realities of offering comprehensive vocational programs requiring the 
advice and cooperation of industrial and business advisory committees drawn 
directly from the community. 

The result of this history and of these forces is that the community college 
president is expected to lead a teaching-oriented college — not unlike the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades — ^while defending such university practices and 
standards as academic freedom and scholarship from community pressures. The 
community college president does this without benefit of university walls or 
of intellectual distances, while simultaneously inviting the community into the 
college as a working partner in vocational and community service programsi 

Although O Connell, “ for example, has suggested that the community college 
president has a position not unltko that of his counterpart in the four-year 
senior college or the university, this monograph places great emphasis on the 
contrary, namely that the position is as different from the senior college or 
university presidency as the community college itself is different from those 
institutions. These considerable differences are nowhere more clearly seen than 
in the strong emphasis the community college gives to vocational, general and 
community ser\nce education programs and to teaching without the presence 
of upper divisions, graduate colleges or graduate students, or professional 
schools. Additional differences are also shown in the fact that the community 
college as an “open-door” college serves an entirely different clientele from 
that served by the selective senior college or university. 



ASSUMPTIONS 



Although the community colleges are marked by wide differences in prac- 
tices, organization, and stated purposes and goals, it is assumed that certain 
commonalities of practices and functions can be studied or deduced and lead 
to workable and useful generalizations. Limitations to this general assumption 
have been and will be noted in the text 
It is also assumed that respondents to questionnaires record answers with 
sufficient accuracy to assure the validity of this report. 



’ School Review, XXIII (May 1915) 
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METHOD 

The sui'veys reported in this monograph were made by questionnaires. The 
first was sent to the 772 colleges listed in the 1965 Dircctoty Amcricon Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, and was accompanied by a letter: 

Dear Fellow Sufferer, 

At the risk of incurring your wrath over receiving yet another questionnaire, would 
you complete the following and return it in the envelope provided. 

This is a nonsupported study and is not done in pursuit of a degree. It stems from 
simple curiosity when, as a newly elected president, I found so little practical 
information available in the literature regarding the position. 

I am not at all certain what usable information can be generated from this study, 
but what does develop will be sent to you as a report. It may well be that we are 
better off making our own mistakes in isolation rather than borrowing those of others. 

An indication of the interest in the first questionnaire came almost immediately 
from Thomas Carr, then President, Bay Path College, Massachusetts, who re- 
fused to answer the questionnaire, but wrote in part: 

Yoiir letter dated Spring Quarter 1966 fascinates me. 

It is refreshing to find someone who is uncertain. In my 22 years as a college presi- 
dent, I have rarely found anyone in education who a^ts to being uncertain, espe- 
cidly if the individual holds anything above a bachelor’s degree and never if he holds 
aPh.D. 

If I were to offer, in answer to your question, a piece of advice, it would be in one 
word — RESIGN — and inasmuch as you admit you are newly elected and have not as 
yet assumed this position it is not too late to gracefully correct a lifetime of mistakes. 
You could become a pool shark, a golf pro, or, if you are not athletically inclined, you 
could work for the government. You will find these positions will give you relative 
peace of mind and a long life. The course you have embarked upon will not. 

More than 55 percent (438) of the 772 questionnaires were returned. This 
strong response was doubtless due, in part at least, to what an Alaskan colleague 
confided later; “Damn near threw that first questionnaire of yours away. Then 
I thought, ‘Here’s a young buck who’s got himself in over his head and needs 
some help,’ and I filled it out.” 

One early conclusion was that many community college presidents had 
definite ideas, which they were willing to share. 

Responses to the initial questionnaire were summarized and mailed to all 
presidents on the original mailing list plus those of newly opened institutions 
or those newly included in the directories consulted. Included was another 
inquiry form asking them what had happened to the preceding president and 
what they would do upon leaving the presidency. 

The method of collecting data was thus established— to continue seeking 
perspectives of presidents (or of those close to him) through the use of ques- 
tionnaires that were sent, after the first one, in company with a report made 
from previously collected data. 

Four inquiries were sent to presidents. The first, in the spring of 1966, was 
titled, “So You’ve Arrived! Now What Do You Do?” and was concerned with 
advice to newly elected presidents. The second, in the fall of 1966, was called, 
“Quo Vadis — ^What Next?” and was concerned with the president’s predecessor, 
if he had one, and what the president himself would do upon leaving the presi- 
dency. The third, in December 1967, was titled, “Mr. President, How Do You 
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Get It All Done? or, An Examination of the 400-Day Year” and concerned the 
conduct of the office by the president — what he did on and off campus and 
what he felt he ought to do more of. The fourth, in the winter of 1968, “The 
Successful President or The Right Person in the Right Place,” was concerned 
with the qualities of presidents regarded by their peers as having been suc- 
cessful as compared with qualities that gave other presidents difficulties. In 
returning what he was advised was the final questionnaire, a long-suffering 
president from Maryland expressed what may have been the thoughts of many: 
“Seeing as how you seem to be having so much fun. I’ll fill this out as I have 
all the others, but can we count on this being the last?” Another president, 
from Michigan, who had filled out all of the previous ones also was grateful 
for the news and penned on his last one, “Thank God! Though I really won’t 
believe it for a while, as you’ve not yet asked our children for their impressions 
of the president!” 

The “Successful President” form was sent also to state directors of com- 
munity colleges, to state directors of vocational-technical education, and to 
a select group of experts — foundation and university personnel. 

Accompanying the “How Do You Get It Done” form in December 1967 
were questionnaires directed to the “number-two” man at the college and to 
the president’s wife. Later, in the spring of 1968, the study was expanded to 
include the president’s secretary and the president of the most representative 
teaching faculty association. 

Following returns from the “Successful President” (a request on the inquiry 
form had been to give the name of the most outstanding president ever known), 
a list of twelve presidents most often nominated as outstanding was compiled. 
Ten of these presidents were subsequently interviewed. 

During these surveys, I appreciated and was encouraged by letters from 
responding presidents. Robert Turner, President, Macomb County Community 
College, Michigan, for example, wrote: “You are doing a great thing with your 
practical and interesting continuing’ study of a special T)reed of cat’ called 
the Community College President. Congratulations on including the wives. 
Some interesting things may develop when you start contacting the lads!” 
From Herbert Zeitlin, President, Triton College, Illinois: ‘Thanks very much 
for your survey of ‘The View from the Home Front’ (The report to the field 
under this title had been developed from the inquiry form directed to presi- 
dents’ wives.) It was delightful reading. My vvdfe and I enjoyed it immensely. 
It seems like an excellent idea to survey the president’s secretary as well.” And 
from Daniel G. Walker, President, Cypress Junior College, California: “I sup- 
pose your next chapter should be ‘The President’s View of the Home Front?’ 
Ah, well. We’ll leave that up to you.” John Musselman, Massasoit Community 
College, Massachusetts, got to one of the important stimulations for continu- 
ing the study by observing, “I am sure it is a satisfying experience to read the 
variety of responses you have received.” 

ORGANIZATION OF THE MONOGRAPH. 

The following three chapters reflect the three basic situations facing a new 
president: arrival, survival, and departure. This might be viewed as a progres- 
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sion from what a president is to what he does to what, eventually, he becomes. 
Subsequent chapters report perspectives of the community college presidency 
as held by presidents, the second-ranking administrator, the faculty — ^repre- 
sented by the president of the most representative faculty association — the 
president s secretary, and his wife. The report concludes with chapters on the 
nature of success in the presidency, the challenges new president will likely 
face, and a final overall perspective. 

UMITATIONS 

Included in this report is only a small portion of the-views and data assembled 
during the surveys. It is hoped, however, that the findings will be those of 
greatest interest and value to the most readers. 

The surveys have not, of course, been all-inclusive. Omitted, for example, 
have been inquiries into the important relationships between presidents and 
the board of trustees and between presidents and community leaders. The 
matter of president-student relationships has taken on new urgency with the 
increased militancy and unrest on conununity college campuses during the 
1968-69 year, but students were not included in this study. 

Future studies of the presidency should include the penpectives of at least 
the board, community leaders, and students. Such studies are needed. 



CHAPTER II 



A STRATEGY FOR ARRIVAL 
IN THE PRESIDENCY 



The pages that follow will report findings from a questionnaire titled, “So You’ve 
Arrived! Now WTiat Do You Do?” 

In considering a strategy for arrival, one must oln iously (1) get elected by a 
board of trustees, and (2) arrive physically on the scene. Before that, however, 
there must have been a vacancy. * 

Schultz, whose study involved 1,010 of a possible 1,138 newlv appointed 
junior cofiege presidents during the period of 1951-1967, noted that positions 
became available for several reasons: 



A much hiAer proportion (and number) of those appointed to public junior college 
prKtdencies headed newly established institutions. Further, and a point noted in ^ 
m^u^OT vnth the passage rf time, this became an increasing^ major factor in 

^ei^i"***5'V®**** of such vacancies in the period 

and increased to 58.8 percent for the year 1965-66 

^ fro® resignabons to accept other positions 

^ colleees. This accounted 

to roughly one-third of all varamnes. However, an appreciably Wer ratio of the 
vaca^s m private than in pubUc institutions were created by p^ecessors being 
rengned before accepting another position. This implies a higher 
rate of dismi^ m pnvate mstatutions. Overall this accounted to about one vaeSw 
ot every ten. ^ 



It should be noted that Schultz’s study involved 188 new presidents in 1963 
and 1964; 294 new^ presidents in 1965 and 1966; and 154 in 1967 for a total of 
636 over a five-year p jriod, an average of 127 per year. 

(foe of the initial findings of this survey parallels, in a manner, those of Schultz. 
In the initial questionnaire, mailed in 1966, was a question on whether or not 
they were in their first presidency and how long they had held a presidency. 
Approximately 80 percent (315 of those completing the item) reported they were 
in their first presidency and had been for an average of 7.18 years. Although, 
thw stability in the presidency had not been anticipated, it does explain, in p^ 

Schultz’s observations that most vacancies occur because of the opening of ne\v 
colleges. ^ ® 

III esserice, most vacancies in community coDcges occur when new colleges 
are formed, old Residents leave (for a variety of possible reasons to be treated 
at greater length in Chapter 4), or new administrative designs create a presidency 
out of a deanship or some other office-such as when a coUege is removed from 
the authority of a superintendent of a unified school district. 



>IM1 1^. 1 . nooem, rfesiaents cf Fubiie Junior CoOetM^An AnobiA M 
(Tallahassee: Depaitment of Hi^ Education, The Florida State UniveisHy, 19M)|^. g!^10 
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SELECTION 

Once a vacancy exists, a selection process is set in motion. This can be as 
simple as a superintendent desircating the night-school director as the new pres- 
ident, or it can be an exceedin^y complex affair. Brief mention of the process is 
made here solely as it bears on die functioning president. 

The good Lord alone knows why some boards pick the people they do to serve 
as president As I have noted elsewhere: "^However many presidents are needed, 
one can be certain that a nearly equal number of bodies will be found. The prin- 
cipal concern, therefore, must be with the quality and not the quantity of the 
presidents.* *^ 

Giles recently observed: “While there is no single method or formula for se- 
curing and selecting a president, studies indicate that the lack of a definable 
process, agreed to and understood by interested parties, has, more than any other 
item, hampered the selection of a president.”* 

Giles later notes: 

The selection of a [Mresident is an awesome task, but, if properly done, it can provide 
opportunities for reflection on an evaluation and daiification of tlie goals and objectives 
of the college as well as meaningful involvement of all segments of the college. Although 
an orderiy professional process will not guarantee an outstanding president it will 
provide a greater opportunity for the one selected to become outstanding.* 

The newly elected president is advised to review the process that produced 
him. This review can offer a picture of die college in the sense of portraying the 
interplay of forces, the directions seemingly aspired to, and the amount of con- 
fidence and enthusiasm held for the college (as well as for the new president) by 
those involved in the selection process. In short, the president will already have 
seen the college at work, however briefly. 

Giles proposes six steps in choosing a president:* 

1. Identifying goals of the college and implications for administration. 

2. Developing criteria for the position. 

3. Searching for applicants. 

4. Screening the applicants. 

5. Interviewing applicants. 

6. Final selection. 

He suggests also that the best approach is one participated in by all who can 
contribute to the processes, and this would be expected to include: 

1. Board of trustees. 

2. Retiring president. 

3. Administrative personnel. 

4. Faculty. 

5. Nonacademic staff. 

6. Students. 

7. Alumni. 

8. Citizens. 

As important as determining who shall be involved is die specific detennination of 
how they will be involved. 

* D. A. Moigan, **The Janior CoDege Present: Role and ResponsibOity," in B. Lamar Johnson, 
ed.. The Junior Cottege President (Los Angdes: Junior College Leadership Program, Graduate School 
of Education, University of California, Occasional Report No. 13, May 1969), p. 21. 

* F. T. Gil«, “Sdecting and Securing a Junior College President,” in Jobim, ed., op. eit., p. 34. 

* Ibid. 

siUd.,pp.3.S-36. 
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I was elc< ted to the presidency of an established college by a board of trustees 
who encouraged little or no real involvement by the faculty, line administrators, 
or students. This resulted in a degree of resentment on the part of some members 
of these groups, a situation with which I had to contend as a new president. In 
helping the board to plan procedures for selecting my successor, I urged suc- 
cessfully that the selection process involve the total college, including staff and 
students. Specifically, the faculty, students, and administrators assisted the board 
in selecting the ten best qualified applicants. These ten finalists were subject to 
review by a “board of experts,” composed in this case of a university professor 
of higher education and two senior community college presidents. This board of 
experts ranked the ten names submitted. The college then invited the three 
highest-ranking candidates, with their wives, to the campus. Each candidate was 
interviewed by committees representing the board, the faculty, the student body, 
and the administrative staff. F’ollowing the visit of each candidate, committee 
chairmen reported judgments of their committee to the total board. With this 
information, the board, in executive session, made the final selection of a 
president. 

It is clear that the more elaborate, formal, and broad-based the selection proc- 
ess, the more likely will be the president’s having a broad base of acceptance as 
the new chief administrator. 



WHO IS SELECTED 

Schultz has studied the extent to which presidencies are being filled by 
qualified individuals:* 

The following factors, that probably can be considered dearly positive, were re- 
vealed: 

1. As a group these newly appointed presidents were mature in years. 

2. Most of them had previous administrative experience. 

3. The ratio of doctorates was increasing substantially among public institutions. 

4. The proportion of presidents appointed to public institutions in 1967 who had 
previous junior college experience showed a marked increase o\'er preceding 
years. 

Balanced against these factors were: 

1. Nearly 45 percent of all newly appointed presidents did not possess doctoral 
degrees. 

2. Of those with doctorates, few had had spedalized preparation in junior college 
administration until recently. 

3. A substantial proportion of junior college presidents have been recruited from 
elementary and secondary school positions. 

4. Nearly hw the presidents appointed over the period covered by the investiga- 
tion had had neither formal study of the junior college nor experience as a 
teacher or administrator in such an institution. 

In the present study, 360 presidents provided information on the degrees they 
held. Most frequently reported were: (1) doctorate of education, 93 (26 percent); 
(2) master of arts, 93 (26 percent); and (3) doctor of philosophy, 91 (25 percent). 
A wide assortment of degrees was reported by the other presidents, led by 31 
masters of education (9 percent) and 13 masters of science (4 percent). Doctorates 
totaled 188, for 52 percent, leading the 148 masters reported, for 42 percent. 
One president held no degree. 



• Schultz ard Roberts, op. eft., pp. 16-17. 
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More community college presidents (151, or 47.9 percent of the 336 supplying 
this information) came from deanships than from any other position. 

Most report that their first position in education was in teaching: 116 (35 
percent) had begun teaching in the elementary or secondary schools; 84 (25 
percent) listed themselvv's only as ha'dng been teachers, without diflFerentiating 
the level; 66 (20 percent) had begun as college or university teachers. Only 35 
(11 percent) had started as public school administrators, and 31 (9 percent) had 
begun as coUege administrators. 

Presidents were also asked if they had moved to another community when 
diey accepted a presidency. Out of 341 responses, 126 (37 percent) had been 
promoted by the district or coUege and 215 (63 percent) had moved to take a 
presidency. Of the 215 who moved, 140 (66 percent) moved within the state 
and 75 (34 percent) had moved out of the state. Mobility of presidents was also 
tlia subject of a recent study by Carmichael, who concluded: 

Geographic mobility and the willinmess to relocate in other pans of the country 
draracterize the junior college presiorat. The rapid and decentralized grn* *.vih in 
number of junior colleges throughout the country ate major factors contri^ting to 
this mobility.* 

Schultz summed up his study on the previous position of presidents with: 

Over the period covered by this study over seven of every ei^t newly appointed 
presidents came from outside the ranks of junior college presidents ... In other 
words, neiurly nine hundred of the 1,010 presidents represented in this study were new 
in that role. As a result this investigation reflects primarily the backgrounds of inex- 
perienced presidents . . . 

Not surjpiisingly, the position from whidi these presidents most frequently came 
was some other of college administrative assignment* 

There no best road to the presidency. Increasin^y, however, it would ap- 
pear that selection processes are finding presidents who: (1) have not been a 
president before, (2) hold an earned doctorate, (3) have experience in the junior 
or community college, (4) have previous coUege administrative experience, and 
(5) began their careers in education as teachers. It would also appear that suc- 
cessful candidates are often those willing to move, across coun^ if necessary. 

WHAT IS A PRESIDENT?— DEFINITIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS 

It wiU be recaUed that the operational definition of a community coUege presi- 
dent is that he is the official charged by the board widi responsibility for the 
day-to-day operation of a coUege. 

The office of president of a community coUege wiU vary widdy in adminis- 
trative design at both the local and state level. Comparatively, it wiU a1<tn vary 
as each coUege adapts to the unique characteristics of the immediate commu- 
nity. Additional variation is introduced by the nature, background, and experi- 
ence of those elected to the office. However, it is felt that at least an introduction 
to the varied nature of the position is important in reaching an "arrival strategy.” 

Major operational differences are readily found when one state is compared 
with another. For example, the president of a community coUege in Oregon 
obtains roughly one-third of his total operating funds bom students in the form 

• J. H. Caimiduiel, "Origin and Mobility of Presidents,” Junior CoUege Journal, XXXIX, No. 8 
(May 1969), 32. 

* Schultz and Roberts, op. cct., p* 11. 
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of tuition, one-third from the state, and one-third from an annual levy during 
which the total operating budget is submitted to the electorate of the district. 
Compared with the president of a Los Angeles district single college, where the 
president, in eflFect, is given a sum from the district office on which to operate, 
the Oregon president is much more directly involved with and exposed to the 
voting public. However, the president of a Los Angeles college, where an en- 
rollment approaching 15,000 may include 75 percent black or brown students, 
is subject to pressures the president of a small rural college in Oregon is unlikely 
ever to see, a point made earlier by Coultas.* However, from another perspective, 
as a single-college president in a multi-institution district in California observed 
in a recent seminar, “The president of a single campus does not have an oppor- 
tunity to talk to a board member very often.” In contrast, an Oregon president 
of a rural district often has difficulty avoiding talking to board members. 

Not only does the presidency vary by administrative design, but it also varies 
in terms of perspectives of the office. I noted earlier:” 

The old adage “if the president wants something to happen, it will” is going to 
become less and less personalized as the distance from the presidency to the emss- 
room widens. Something will happen at any college only if a number of influences 
that eventually center on the presidency coalesce. Fewer and fewer presidents will 
be allowed to emerge from the broom closet after a few hours solo cogitation, clutching 
a whole new curriculum or next years budget. 

Also: 

It is not at all certain that the president has contributed to the importance of the 
two-year college. It is far more likely that the importance of the two-year college, 
which has risen to meet sodety* s aspirations, has contributed to ffie importance of me 
president 

As for what a president is, some presidents, responding to the inquiries cir- 
culated during this study, elaborated on the subject with open-end responses or 
letters. President-emeritus Millikin, Chaffey College, California, wrote: 

A president is not a god or king or a dictator. 

When the board is in session, he is a resource advisor and represents all the em- 
ployees of the school. 

When the board is not in session, he is the executive officer representing the board. 
From F. B. Branch, President, Holmes Junior College, Mississippi, came the note: 

I do not know if you are a theorist or a practical man. [As president] you have to 
be both. The operation of a junior college is more practical than theoretical. 

And Stephen Epler, dien President of College of Marin, California, wrote: 

The president must be a general manager rather than a specialist and should seek 
specialists to give him more time and to advise him in areas where he is less strong . . . 
the most important thing in the new president is the president himself, his abmties 
as a leader and capablities to solve the impoi:;^<'*t promems of his college and com- 
munity. 

L. W. Houtz, President, Southeastern Christian College, Kentucky, added: 

A president diould be broad enough not to be absorbed in professional education 
per se. 

*W. T. Coultas, 'Troblems of Ufban Colleges.” Junior College Journal, XXXV, No. 2 (October 
1964), 13-16. 

Morgan, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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rhe rule I have found best for smooth internal relations is to select q ualifi ed admin- 
istrators, put my complete trust in them, allow them to make mistakes if necessary, 
intervene omy when an internal conflict calls for an authoritative arbiter or in cases 
of gross mistakes. The less the president interferes with his administrators, the better 
it will be. 



Table I 

WHAT SHOULD THE PRESIDENT-ELECT DO? 



The President Should Average Ihinking 



1. Visit with faculty and administrators i .gg 

2. Familiarize himself with personnel and 

characteristics of the board 2.81 

3. Review the budget and Icam basic fiscal procedures 

for the college 2.87 

4. Visit state department divisions dealing with community colleges. 4.31 

5. Review correqmndence files and current mail 4.42 



And Lombardi has written elsewhere: 

Though Ae lot of the president may be hard and frustrating, the assignment today 
has more significance for the survival of the junior college than at any time since 
the establislmient of the first jumor college. Upon the president more than upon any 
Other single individual in the hierarchy of the educational organization depends the 
continued health or the slow decline of the junior college. He, as no other individual 
in the organization, is responsible for creating the environment in which the conflicting 
forces among the faculty, students, and community, especially as reflected among 
board members, are reconciled so that the educational program can flourish, instruc- 
tors can teach, students can learn, and leaders of the foture can emerge to lead us 
out of the situation in which we find ourselves.’^ 

A president is, for the main, what a president does. 

FINDINGS OF THE FIRST SURVEY 

In addition to the facts on the presidents’ tenure already presented, the first 
survey sought the advice of practicing presidents about what newly elected 
presidents ought to do. Two situations were structured in the questionnaire, 
completed by approximately 60.5 percent (428) of the 724 presidents surveyed: 
(1) What ought the president-elect do between election and arrival? and (2) 
What ought the newly arrived president do first? In ranking possible alternatives, 
number 1 was indicated as the most important duty. The results of the survev 
are shown in Table I. 

TTie most frequently written-in alternatives to the results given in Table I 
were: learn college objectives and philosophy (6); contact industry, high schools, 
and community leaders (4); and pray regularly! (3). Several presidents including 
Richard Hagemeyer, Central Piedinont Community College, North Carolina, 
wrote: Cannot rank (the alternatives]. All are important and make this a 24- 
hour-a-day job.” John Tucker, President, College of Eastern Utah, suggested 
the alternatives be done “All at once!” 



John Lombardi, “The Junior College President and the Faculty,” in Johnson, ed., op. cit., p. 55. 
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Respondents were not at all happy with the word “call” in the alternatives 
presented in Table II. Louis R. Newshan, Dean, Fort Dodge Community College, 
Iowa, exclaimed: “The word ‘Call’ leaves much to be desired!” Earle Bigsb^, 
Executive Dean, Junior College of Connecticut, wrote, “Avoid all [of the alter- 
natives] as long as possible!" 

The leading written-in response (12) was by far, “Meet with top administrators 
and do it often.” Several presidents then appended, “And be sure to listen!” 

Table II 

WHAT SHOULD THE NEWLY ARRIVED PRESIDENT DO FIRST? 



The President Should Average Ranking 



1. Call a general faculty meeting 1.61 

2. Call an executive meeting with board 2.01 

3. Call a general college meeting for both faculty and students 3.21 

4. Call for a budget review 3.27 



There were some general, unclassifiable remarks directed by experienced pres- 
idents to newly arrived ones. John F. Smoller, President of Oklahoma Military 
Academy, suggested, “You didn’t ask this, but years of experience in assuming 
command of new organizations have taught me to make no radical changes for 
at least the first six months. In other words, be sure in a new job that you know 
what you are doing before you start changing things around.” President M. A. 
(Pat) Allen, Highline College, Seattle, Washington, wrote, “Be of good heart. 
Live em one day at a time. Your judgment is the best as to what you ought to 
do, because its the only one that finoilly determines what you do. Fishing helps, 
too!” And a cautionary note from Sister Mary Alicia Dalton read: “Now a warn- 
ing to you: take life a little easy. I’m filling this questionnaire out in the hospital, 
where I’ve been since suffering a slight heart attack at our baccalaureate last 
Friday. My enforced rest now is giving me time to make some good resolutions 
about my future activity.” 

Asked what was the best preparation for the presidency, the respondents over- 
whelmingly indicated the best training was as an administrator with junior college 
experience. However, as quoted previously in a speech,^ Nils Sahlin, President, 
Quinnipiac College, Connecticut, wrote, “There is no such thing [as the best 
training]! It’s like accounting for women!” Rodney Berg, then President of Ever- 
ett Junior College, Washington, noted wryly that the best preparation for the 
presidency was to develop “a surly disposition and a lot of gall!” 

Presidents were also asked whom they regarded as the key person for accli- 
mating the newly arrived president. 

Though included in the category of “second man in administrative organiza- 
tion,” those officials with the titles of dean, dean of instruction, or academic dean 
numbered 153 (exactly 50 percent) of the 306 responses to the question. The 
president’s secretary, with 54 nominations representing 1 .i.4 percent of all re- 
sponses, was a distant but strong second. Responding presidents did not recom- 
“ Moigan, op. cU., p. 19. 
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Table III 

KEY PERSON FOR ACCLIMATING NEW PRESIDENT 



Position Held 



Frequency Percentage 



1. Second man in administrative organization 167 54.8 

dean 93 

dean of instruction 36 

academic dean 24 

administrative assistant 8 

vice president 5 

second-ranking person 1 

2. President’ s secretary 54 14.4 

3. Business Office 32 10.4 

business manager 29 

finance officer 2 

development officer l 

4. Board chairman 30 9.8 

5. Former president 13 4.2 

6. Personnel services 10 3.3 

dean of students 7 

dean of admissions 1 

dean of personnel services 1 

registrar 1 



mend strongly that the new president check with the outgoing president; only 
thirteen (4.2 percent) so recommended. Interesting arguments can be heard on 
either side of this question from individual presidents, but for those responding 
to this study, the issue was clear — the c utgoing president ranked low as a key 
person to acclimate the new one. 

As many presidents noted, it is well for the newly arrived president to move 
with caution from a position of knowledge. This, however, is relative. In one 
situation, a new president took over at mid-year; his predecessor took one ad- 
ministrator with him at that time and reached back to pick up three more before 
the year was out; the administrative organization was still top-heavy with ap- 
pointees brought in from another state by the outgoing president; a nearby mili- 
tary base closed and the departure of airmen and civilians wiped out nearly 25 
percent of the student body almost overnight; the budget was operating at an 
anticipated $60,000 in the red. To sit still for six months, in this situation, would 
court complete disaster for a newly arrived president. 

SUMMARY 

Those aspiring to the presidency can anticipate going through increasingly 
sophisticated selection processes before being elected. It is felt that this kind of 
selection gives the successful candidate a much sounder platform from which to 
operate. 

Selection processes now in effect are finding presidents who hold an earned 
doctorate, have previous administrative experience (increasingly at the junior 
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college level), began in education as teachers, and are mobile, willing to move 
across country if necessary to secure a presidency. 

The thoughtful aspirant to the oflSce of community college president will de- 
cide not only to try to become a president, if tfiis is possible, and to accept the 
multiplicity of pressures and duties the position imposes, but also to accept con- 
comitantly and comciously total personal and professional exposure. Comfort 
however cold, can be taken from the simple conclusion: the worst that can hap’ 
pen o im IS to be fired or disgraced or both! Accepting this, the new president 
need not be too concerned about his own future, but can immerse himself in his 
institution from the moment he arrives as its leader. He can then (as suggested 
by WiUiam Stewart President of Wenatchee Valley College, Washington as the 
best thing for a newly arrived president to do) “Get to work!” 



CHAPTER III 



THE NATURE OF THE PRESIDENCY: 
BASIS OF A STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL 



An old saying observes that the last to :iee or understand water is a fish, and, al- 
though this saying might apply to community college presidents trying to report 
objectively on the presidency while caught up in the pressures and duties of the 
oflRce, it is clear that their views are essential to a meaningful attempt to describe 
the presidency to the succeeding generations of chief administrators. An inquiry 
form titled, “Mr. President, How Do You Get It All Done? or. An Examination 
of the 400-Day Year!” was mailed to all known presidents in December 1967. 
It sought information on what a president did on and off campus and what he 
thought he ought to do more of. This chapter reports the results of that inquiry. 

First, in this discussion of what a president is as measured by what he says 
he does, it may be helpful to examine other perspectives or descriptions of that 
office. 

The basic responsibilities of the president are often described in the policy 
handbook of the college, usually created in response to the board’s need for 
information about basic processes and positions. The following is an excerpt 
from the policy handbook of an Oregon college, for which it is now impossible 
to determine authorship: 

Basic to the administrative pattern are the responsibilities and the capabilities of 
the head of tlie community college. A president must have a respect for, and reason- 
able familiarity with, a wide range of post-high school educational objectives and 
the curricular program by which these ends might be served. He must associate with 
and have a degree of status among presidents and faculties of four-year institutions, 
and must represent with authority important programs and developments in higher 
education. 

The community college president must continually work for the most effective 
integration of the educational programs with those of area high schools and with 
senior institutions to which many students will transfer. He must also relate the insti- 
tution and its services to the occupational world to which a large percentage of his 
students will go. In this regard he must be at home in the industrial and occupational 
activities of the community and be sensitive to the educational training needs and 
special patterns of training that must be developed to serve these nee£. 

There are different views of what a president does. An enterprising student 
group in a western two-year college produced and sold, for profit, a “coloring” 
book, the hit page of which was a picture of the president with instructions to 
“Color me ‘Off-Campus’!” (In an unfortunate burst of loyalty, the dean of stu- 
dents banned the publication from the campus — thereby insuring its success — 
with the result the students went to city hall, bought a business license, and set 
up shop across from the college entrance, where they did a land-office business.) 
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It is true the modem community college president is off-campus as often as not, 
but this work may be no farther away from the college than a local service club 
where he is busily drumming up interest in the next bond issue. 

Whether he is on campus or off, the calendar of any president is a good indi- 
cator of what it is that a president does. The following calendar was given to the 
board by me, in an effort to describe what the president’s office involved. It was 
not a response to a member of the board having asked, *^ust what the hell do 
you do to earn all that money?” — ^rather it was an attempt to head off that par- 
ticular question! The effort was prompted in part also by the wish to establish 
what Newbum called a “complementary and supportive” relationship, where the 
president is essentially “a pro among rmateurs.”^ This calendar was presented at 
the National Conference on tlie Junior College President held at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, in 1968: 

To understand the president’s calendar, it is necessary first to take a look at the 
position. The president serves as the chief executive officer of the college. When the 
board is not in session, he acts for the board and is charged with the management of 
faculty, cuniculum, administration, peisonnel, student body and facilities in tlie h^t 
of policies established by the board, which, in turn, has acted for the state within 
the laws and regulations of the state. By practice and policy, the president represents 
the faculty, administration, personnel and student body to the board when it is in ses- 
sion. The president is charged by law to serve the board as secretary. 

Within the role of chief executive officer, the president represents the college 
officially in a variety of functions. This is practically a twenty-four-hours-a-day process 
for 365 days a year. This extended calendar is not only an operational requirement 
but an inescapaUe responsibility. There are, generally speaking, three distinct func- 
tions: 

1) represent the college as head of a government unit, in this instance a state agency; 

2) represent the college on legislative matters affecting the college and other in- 
stitutions of education; 

3) represent the college on official professional and public matters such as at state, 
regional and national association meetings, inaugurations of chief executives of 
other institutions, etc. 

Additionally, the president is a professional. As an educationist he is responsible for 
the promotion of the profession of education. Specifically, as a leader in junior-com- 
munity college education, he is expected to further this aspect of education. As an 
educator, the president has professional responsibilities to his own discipline should 
this be other than education and has a need as well as a responsibility similar to faculty 
for periodic refurbishment and growth. 

The nature of the presidency then dictates the total calendar. In response to the 
requirements of the position, three more or less distinct calendars are created to 
operate simultaneously. The priority of one calendar over any other will be in response: 

1) to the immediate situation of the college in terms of development, available 
finances, and geography; 

2) to the policies established by the board; 

3) to the personality of the president; 

4) to the requirements set by the state and beyond board review. 

The three calendars which make up the total are: (a) in-district; (b) out-of-district; 
and (c) professional and personal. In-district work refers to the principal duty station 
but involves a branch campus and five adult training centers. Out-of-district is a 
response to the pressures from state regulations, legislative and financial efforts and 
institutional memberships held by the college. Professional and personal calendar 

1 H. Newbum, “The Board Meets the President,” Junior College Journal, XXXV (November 1964), 
12-14. 
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generates from leave approved by the board for institutes, workshops, or purely 
recreational leave.^ 

It would appear the role and responsibilities of the conununity college presi- 
dent are shifting, as indeed they must Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson 
reported:* 

What [Le., the junior college jnesidency] formerly was a job as the principal of 
a preparatory program has become a role as educational leader, and as the executive 
of a complex enterprise with many facets of management relating to personnel, pro- 
gram, plaint, finance aj'il public relations. It has become highly important that tlris 
educational leadership shall be exercised uith the social vision and the professional 
understanding needed to implement the new concept. 

And later added: 

The president is the central link between the college and the community, as well 
as the director and coordinator of the organiziiion's activities. A very brief examina- 
tion of the activities of two presidents, one a public college president, the other a 
private college president, with the differences demonstrating, to the authon, Ae 
“perv'asiveness of situational factors in shaping the activities of Ae chief executive.” 

Although it will be seen in Chapter 5 that the president is not seen as being 
significantly involved with students, Ais might be one of Ae bigger changes for 
future presidents, as Simonson advised: 

Just as eveiyAing else is changing at an accelerating rate, so are our relation Aips 
wiA students. Think of Ae ways in whidi Ae college president works wiA various 
oAer groups. Consider, for example, Ae changes Aat have occurred in Ae past ten 
years in our relationships wiA the faculty, Ac communit)', Ac legislature, the boards, 
the news media. Is Acre any reason why our relationships wiA students, and the 
actions of students Aemselves, Aouldn’t also Aange?* 

Fordyce, in noting Aat Ae position of president is formidable, quoted Dodds 
as follows: 

I suspect Aat Ae job of Ac president may seem a bit formidable. I must apolo- 
gize for Ais and point out Aat my only excuse for making it sound formidable is 
Aat it indeed is. But, as President Dodds has said: 

We believ'c that Ae president must preserx'e his educational leadership, Aat it 
must indeed be enhanced, but in no area can he do it all himself; he must entrust 
wide discretion to oAcrs. He reveals where his heart lies and sets Ae character 
of his administration by Ae choice he makes between Aose functions to whidi 
he gives his most personal, intimate, and continuing attention and Aose whiA 
he generally leaves to oAcrs. We believe Aat impfidt in Ae ofiBce he holds is 
the duty to partkapate activdy in hraming and carrying out Ac scholarly polides 
of his institution.* 

At this pc'int, the description of Ae function of Ae president blurs into Ae 
role of Ae president. 

* D. A. Morgan, "The Junior CoUege President: Role and Responsibfli^." in R. Lamar Jahnson. 
ed.. The Jumor College Prciidettt (Los Angeles: Jtmior College Leadership Program, Graduate School 
of Education, Universitv of California, Occasional Report No. 13, May 1969i, p. 24. 

» C. E. Blorker, R. H. Plummer, and R. C. Richardson, Jr., The Two Year CoUege: A Social Syn- 
thesi* (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-HaU, 1965), p. 185. ^ 

• E. Simonson, "The College President and the Student,” in Johnson, ed., op. cit., p. 75. 

-■ J. Fordyce, "The Jtmior College President and Student Personnel Services,” in Johnson, ed., op. 
cit., p. 92. 
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ROLE OF THE PRESIDENT 

Tliesc introductory statements could make the junior college presidency seem 
a relatively sunple though highly technical position. This might even be so in 
fact if the president operated in isolation, but he does not. He operates with an 
institution which is, in essence, a collection of the energies of many people. These 
energies require direction if they are to properly address the tasks set for the 
institution. The president, then, operates in that particular crucible of pressure 
and total exposure typical of any power vorte.x, however large or small, where 
the power, through social sanction, is used to direct the affairs of people and, 
hence, of society. 

The presidency is a power position. How powerful it is now or how powerful 
it will remain is up for quesUon. The presidency is faced with persistent attempts 
of vanning degrees of intensity to divert or reassign part of the powers of the 
office to other forces within and without the college. The actual amount of ef- 
fective power wielded by any one president will depend on time Jmd circum- 
stances as well as on his particular leadership abilit\'. 

The president s understanding of and abiht>- to interpret the educational phi- 
losophy of the junior or two-year college, in terms consistent with the aspirations 
of the communitA- served, will determine the goals and purposes for the specific 
college or institution served. The goals, once established, are then accommodated 
through the design of educational practices and settings that allow the relative 
accomplishment or achievement of them. These practices and settings are estab- 
lished through administrative processes, the efficiencA^ of Avhich will depend on 
the organizational and intellectual skills and talents of the leader and the quality 
of his leadership. 

The commonly agreed upon role for the president is that of a leader, and was 
recently expressed by Cleazer: 

The president must lead in the interpretation of the character of the comprehensiA'e 
community institution, e.spedally if it is neAv. He must see to it that the toaid, ad- 
ministration, faculty, students, and community have a working understanding of what 
the role of the college is.* 

This Avas also the tone of Gihen and Roueche s description, though they intro- 
duced a cautionary note: 



The junior college presidencj' is recognized in a formal way as being a leadership 
position. The title, leader, ’ is accorded to the jierson ascending to the office Hoav- 
wer, in practice, the very nature of this position in the organizational hierarchy may 
be iuch that the president is thrust only into a headman role. Mere occupancy of a 
iwsition is no guarantee that its inaimbent will actually be a functional ^ucational 
leader. He may \ciy well be a president and not lead at all.’ 



^ Gleazer spoke pointedly of Avhat the new tAvo-year college president is not: 
“All that remains of the patriarchal president Avho spoke benevolently of mv’ 
faculty is a slightly nostalgic memor)'.”* 

The junior college president’s principal role is as leader. The responsibih'ty, 
therefore, is to offer leadership. The leadership is exerted on an increasingly 



- ?■ w I* CommunUy Cotlege (Boston: Hon|r|iton-Mifflin. 1968), p. 109 

tnstUtMoiud AdmhUttraUtr or Educational Leader? The Junior 
Pre«<toit (AVasaington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges 1969) p 10 
* Gleazer, op. ci»., p. 109. ’ 
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important institution witliin the American educational system. However, if the 
leader and leadersliip offered are to be effective, they must be acceptable to 
the society supporting them. It is also critical that the leadership be acc*eptable 
to the specific institution being led. 

For effective leadership to be established and accepted, the president must 
understand, represent, and interpret an educatioiial philosophy. This involves, 
in reality, little actual philosophizing and lots of hard work, and it must be done 
in such a way that clear communication is established. 

As reported at the National Conference on the Junior College President already 
alluded to: 

The role and responsibility of the junior college piesidcnty, then, involves botli 
understanding the philosophy of the two-year cdlege and possessing the technical 
and administrative skills for the successful translation of this philosophy into practice. 
It demands also the most effective leadership to accomplish mese goals in an institu- 
tion composed of emotional people. Furdiermore, these goals must be pursued under 
the full scrutiny of a society with certain very pressing needs of its own, some of 
which, it has bron told, and which it apparendy believes, can be met by education 
as provided in two-year colleges.* 

These descriptions of the president and his role are meant to set the stage for 
the presentation of the results of the survey. No one could expect to achieve 
total agreement on a description from all interested in the presidency. It would 
be practical and valuable to find out what presidents do. This was attempted. 

RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 

The questionnaire directed to the presidents was called, "Mr. President, How 
Do Yott Get It All Done?” In nuddng up the questions for it, note was made of 
the dependency' of the president on others in getting his job done by asking, 
“Within the college, whom (by position) do you lean on most for help?” Lom- 
bardi has observed in this regard: 

The president, of course, does not act alone. Most of the day-to-day activities, the 
execution of policies, are the responsibility of other administrators, who, by their 
performance, affect the relatioiui between the president and the faculty. AlAou^ the 
president begins his tenure with administrators already in ofiBce, in a short time he 
gets opportunities to fill vacancies which become to the faculty, "visible, unmis- 
takable signs of his standard of values, irrevocable declarations of the qurdities he 
prizes on his staff.”" 

The results, with 318 presidents answering the question, are shown in Table I. 

Albeit there is no clear mandate, it is apparent that the "dean,” combining 
positions 1 and 6 in the table, is most heavily leaned upon. 

Walberg reported the prople who help the president do what he does or who 
occupy his time as: administrati\^e personnel (26.1 percent); board members and 
outsiders (37.9 percent); faculty and .students (14.0 percent); and the president 
alone (22.0 percent)." 

It is common understanding that the presidents job is a pressure-packed one. 
The presidents were asked, “What are the three sources of gre-‘’.l.,^t pressure on 

* Morgan, op. cH., 30. 

John Lombardi, ‘TThe Junior CoUege President and the Faculty,” in Johnson, c J., op. c«., p. 52. 

H. Walberg, ‘The Academic President: Colleague, Administiator, or Spokesman?” 

Record, Spring 1969, p. 198. 
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Table 1 

WHOM D 9 ES the president “LEAN ON”? 



Position 


Number of Percent 
Reb*>on9(d of ToUl " 


1. Instructional dean. . 






2. Several or all administrators. . 




24.8 


3. Business officer 




I0.7 


4. Administrative assistant. 




14.1 

to c 


5. Vice president (unspecified assignment) 

6. Dean (unspecified assignment). . . 




J2.5 

9.4 

8.6 


7. Miscellaneous 
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Table II 

THREE GREATEST SOURCES OF PRESSURES 
ON THE PRESIDENT 




PrcMUrcs from 



A. Most FaEOBNn.T MEKnomcD 

1st Choice 2nd choice 3rd Choice 
frequency 



1. Faculty 




cro 




179 

103 

84 

70 

66 

62 


2. Finances and budget 

3. Community sources 




Do 

28 

Af\ 


41 

21 


4. Board of tmstees 




OK 


01 

t A 


5. Administrative details 

6. Campus development 

7. Students 




17 

23 

on 


14 

16 

23 


8. Miscellaneous 






30 


50 



B. Highest ItAHKiHo Scsie of 1st 

Choice -■= 1. etc. 



1. Finances and budget j gg 

2. Administrative detail s 1.70 

3. Board of trustees j 70 

4. Faculty 179 

5. Campus develt^ment 2. 11 

6. Community sources 2 22 

7. Students 2.43 



you?” The responses (with 272 presidents answering— though not all hsted three 
choices) are shown in Table II. 

Care must be taken in reading Table II. as with the tables immediately fol- 
lowmg, in comparing Frequen^ with Rank. For example, an item selected only 
once but selected as jirst choice would have the highest intensity ranking of a 
perfect 1.00. This would, however, reduce the sample to a single respondent, in 
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the sense that only one president had so indicated this as the outstanding pres- 
sure. Faculty, in terms of frequency, is rated as just such an overwhelming first 
choice as a pressure. However, when viewed in terms of intensity (or the rank 
when first choice is rated as “1,” second choice as “2,” and third choice as “3,” 
and all are summed and an average rank determined), faculty sinks to fourth as a 
pressure. As for the item of finances, where with faculty many responses were 
found, it may indeed be true that finances are the most intense of pressures on 
the president while faculty is the most frequent. 

Faculty and finances! A familiar duo for discussion among presidents a very 

real pair of pressures as reported by working presidents. As will be developed 
later, these are (with the growing exception of students— and it must be remem- 
bered these data were collected in 1967) the most formidable problems facing 
the next generation of presidents, although finding time in the face of pressures 
from administrative details is also likely to be a problem. It may be that colleges 
of the future will require sets of presidents rather than just one— a president for 
finance, another for articulation and accreditation visits, and yet another for 
bargaining with faculty units. 

Simfiar pressures were reported by newly electf . presidents with little or no 
preyious experience in community college work. In a nationwide suryey, Luskin 
explored the views of such presidents to test the feasibility of oflFering a workshop 
at the University of California, Los Angeles in 1968, and identified human rela- 
tions— those with faculty and administrators principally, as the problem or issue 
that was, for them, the more difficult to work vrith. Of the newly appointed 
inexperienced presidents, 48.5 percent report human relations as the outstanding 
pressure. Next came business operations and finance, named by 15.4 percen^ ^ 
the major problem.” ^ 

The prudent was asked to rank the most pressing duties on campus and away 
from it. The results from 316 responses are in Tabic in. 

The faculty is the most intense in consuming time; pubh'c relations, the more 
persistent in consuming time, according to these findings. 

The presidents were also asked, “What takes you away fiom campus most 
frequently in an official capacityr Results are in Table IV. 

Sp^hes and representation of the college were not only picked most fre- 
quentiy, but were also assigned the highest rank as off-campus demands. State 
meetings were a close second among off-campus duties. 

The presidente were also asked, “Of the above categories (the on-campus 

should spend more time on if you 

couldr The first five categories were: ^ 

1. Faculty matters. 

2. Personal professional growth. 

3. Students and student affairs. 

4. Public relations. 

5. Curriculum development 

It win be recaUed that the Imoest ranked category actually given time was "per- 
sonal profess ional growth,” but it ranked second on the list of what the president 



“O. A ^it/oTKtnap Cf imereH to New Presidents with Little » . 
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Table 111 

ON-CAMPUS WORK— MOST PRESSING 



A. Most Frequently Picked 
as Pressins Duties 



Number 

Choosing Item (No Reference to P.ank) 



1. Public relations 287 

2. Budget and financial matters 285 

3. Board matters 285 

4. Faculty 282 

5. Correspondence, trivia 277 



B. Highest Ranking On a Scale of "1” as High— 

* for 10 Items 



1. Faculty 3.11 

2. Budget and financial matters 3.89 

3. Board matters 4.02 

4. Public relations 4.45 

5. Physical plan, architecture 5.04 



C. Lowest Ranked as Consuminf Time 



1. Personal, professional interests 7.24 



NoU: As the prmdenU were asked to nnk which of ten possibilities, prestructured, occupied most of their 
U^, A at^ve rtfers simply to the number of times an item was selected, not to whether it was first or last. 
Prefers to the intensity of the item, whether or not it was pickeid first or last. 



felt he should spend more time on. Overriding almost all his concerns was the 
matter of faculty relations. This matter will be expanded in Chapter 7. 

Before readers interested in becoming presidents reject the job as overwhelm- 
ing, some advice from Thomas Carr, then President of Bay Path Jimior College, 
Massachusetts, may be appropriate (I well remember his first advice to me was 
to “RESIGN” before taking over as president), “This institution isn’t run like 
anything else in education. Too many college presidents try to do too many jobs. 
I even delegate the task of entertaining.” 

As a spur for the zealous, a note from Richard Gragg, President of Sullivan 
County Community College, New York, read, “You might be interested in the 
reply of my six-year-old dau^ter to a recent inquiry re ‘What does your Daddy 
do?* She said, without hesitation, ‘He fights the bad guys.’l!!” 

SUMMARY 

If vhfc president is as the president does, it can be seen that he has a central 
(if changing) role, which he executes with the help of others. The quality of 
leadership is critical. New presidents are well advised to consider their ability 
to draw strength from others; a strategy for survival in the oflice of president 
clearly calls for the positive use by the leaders of the total strength of the college. 

The most demanding on-campus duties for a president were reported as facujty 
and finances. The most demanding off-campus duties were speeches, representa- 
tion of the college, and state meetings. 
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Table IV 

OFF-CAMPUS WORK— MOST PRESSING 



A. Most Frequently Picked 
as Pressing Duties 



Number 

Ciioosing Item (No Reference to Rank) 



1. Speeches and representation 275 

2. State and association meetings 263 

3. Regional meetings 244 

4. National meetings 226 

5. Seminars and institutes 222 



B. Highest Ranking 



On a Scale of “1” as HigJi— 
for 10 Items 



1. Speeches and representation 2.91 

2. State and association meetings 3.04 

3. Other (miscellaneous, e.g., board) 3.43 

4. Legislative matters 3.89 

5. State money matters 4.44 



C. lowest Ranked at Consuming Time 




1. Federal money matters 


5.86 



Note: See Table III, p. 42 for cxpUnation of A and B above. 



CHAPTER IV 



A STRATEGY FOR DEPARTURE 



Do old presidents, as with old soldiers, simply “fade away”? Or do thy’ all wind 
up with coronaries? Tt is as certain as death and taxes that each president must 
some day leave his office. There is, however, the matter of professionalism and 
of statesmanship as well as fatigue, and it is well for the new president to think 
through, clear through, his total carcei" as president of the college at which .he 
has arrived. To do so involves contemplating handing the keys over to someone 
else eventually and considering the condition of the college at that time. 

As noted many times throughout this report, the matter of faculty relations 
and the strain of securing finances appear cause enough for many to leave the 
presidency, often prematurely in terms of their possible contributions. Harper 
quoted Lombardi as observing, “A president, reluctant as he may be to give up 
any of his prerogatives, cannot resist being carried along by the currents . . . 
the faculty are seeing to that . . . Though today’s revolution may force some pres- 
idents to resign rather than to submit to the ‘usurpation’ of fheir prerogatives, 
accommodation is taking place.”^ 

This report suggests that each new president is well advised to think through 
why he sought to become a president in the first place. Was it a search for 
status; to “save” a college from a “pack of undeserving applicants” for the 
presidency; being willingly thrust forward in the name of the faculty; for the 
not inconsiderable salary attached to the position; as a step upward and onward 
to bigger presidencies or to four-year college administration; to further the 
cause of vocational education; or some other of the myriad possibilities peculiar 
to the ambitions and tastes of any successful administrator? (This last ques- 
tion refers to evidence developed in Chapter 2 that present presidents tend to 
come from within the ranks of junior college administration.) 

The personal reasons for seeldng a presidency will, in large measure, give 
that indefinable but important quality of “style” to what the president does, 
how he thinks, and his eventual ambitions for the college as well as for him- 
self. As the president and his office are under constant scrutiny both from within 
and without the institution, this style will soon be evident. As Lombardi noted, 
and partially quoted from Antony Jay’s Management and Machiavellt, “Al- 
though the president begins his tenure with administrators already in office, 
in a short time he gets opportunities to fill vacancies, which become to the fac- 
ulty, ‘visible, unmistakable signs of his standard of values, irrevocable declara- 
tions of the qualities he prizes on his staff.”" 

1 W. A. Harper, Like It h (Los Angeles: Junior College Leadership Program, Graduate School of 
Education, University of California, October 1968), p. 8. 

2 John Lombardi, "The Junior College President and the Facidty,” in B. Lamar Johnson, ed.. The 
Junior College President (Los Angeles: Junior College Leadership Program, Graduate School of 
Education, University of Califorina, Occasional Report No. 13, May 1969), p. 52. 
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This inward searching and subsequent honest evaluation of “Why did I 
seek a presidency?” is most important to a strategy for leaving the presidency. 
A frank estimate of commitment to the college at hand is involved. Does the 
new pre.ddent plan to stay until carried out feet first or fired; until all possible 
contributions along some line are made — stabilizing a disturbed college, intro- 
ducing new programs, etc.; or for three to five years before moving on to some- 
thing bigger, better, or more desirable? This is not to suggest that a rigid plan 
for leaving be adopted at the onset and adhered to at all costs. Revisions are 
often necessary, and presidents stay and leave for a variety of reasons and 
pressures. 

Such a plan, if only loosely developed, not only allows for statesmanship, 
but also gives evidence of a sense of reality regarding the nature of the position. 

This study sought to determine why presidents stay, why they leave, and 
where they go when they do leave. 

THE SURVEY 

A second questionnaire, this one titled “Quo Vadis — ^What Next,” was mailed 
to all known community college presidents in the fall of 1966. It included ques- 
tions regarding the sources and backgrounds of presidents, responses to which 
are presented in Chapter 2. There were 825 inquiry forms sent out (101 col- 
leges had been added to the original mailing list) with a strong 360 response 
for approximately 43.6 percent. While not as strong a return as enjoyed by 
the initial inquiry (438 of 724 for 60.5 percent), it gave further evidence of 
continued field support for the study. 

The basic questions posed did not concentrate on backgrounds or sources of 
presidents, but concerned why presidents seek to stay on (at some risk to their 
health) or to leave (in response to a variety of pressures). Among the specific 
questions were: (1) Where did your predecessor go? (2) Why did your prede- 
cessor leave? (3) If your predecessor was under pressure to leave, from where 
did the pressure come? (4) What would you prefer to do if you wanted to or 
had to leave the presidency? (5) What would be your principal motivation to 
leave the presidency should you choose to do so? and (6) What is your prin- 
cipal motivation for staying on as president? 

RESULTS 

This questionnaire was less structured than the first and produced a wealth 
of responses,* often diflBcult to classify, but always interesting. Some indication 
of the breadth and depth of response can be seen from four responses to the 
question: Why did your predecessor leave? 

From Georgia: “His enrollment was down, his money was low and his wife 

unpopular. He was also tired . . .” 

From Massachusetts: “I fired him! If some of my answers sound facetious, they aren’t, 
because I actually did fire my predecessor because he was 
stupid!” 

** Some of these responses were included in an address made at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, and published in Johnson, ed«, op* ctt*, p« 29« 
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From Florida: From a former dean of instruction: Why did he leave? “Pres- 

sure.” From where? “From me, before I knew what the job was!” 

From Utah: A report of ambition, a not unheard of characteristic of presi- 

dents, caused at least one departure: “He felt the new position 
was a better steppingstone to i' four-year presidency. So he was 
wrong!” 

As for those who went before, 287 of the 360 responding presidents reported 
they had had predecessors at their present colleges; this also says that 73 
reporting presidents were founding or first presidents at their college. What 
happened to these predecessors? 



Table I 

WHERE DEPARTING PRESIDENTS GO 



Activity 


No. of 
Presidents 


Percentage 
of Total 


1. Retired 




22 


2. Moved to another presidency 




18 


3. Moved to four-year college or university 


41 


14 


4. Left education for other pursuits 




10 


6. Went to a junior college but not as president 


28 


10 


6. Died in office 




7 


7. Moved to State Department of Education 


10 


4 


8. Took full-time graduate study 




3 


9. Was transferred by religious orders 




3 


10. Miscellaneous 




10 




287 


100.1 



The results shown in Table I are self-explanatory, although they did not, as 
anticipated, indicate why presidents leave. 

Nearly 75 percent of the predecessors left for the first five reasons: retirement, 
securing another presidency, changing to senior college or university positions, 
abandoning education as a career, and going to another community college 
but not as a president. Death in o£Bce was a not inconsiderable cause of va- 
cancies and accounted for 10 percent of responses. 

The strong response of “moved to another presidency” (18 percent) gives 
credence to the oft-heard statement that there is a continuing market for those 
proven to have presidential skills. Also, the fifth category concerns this market- 
ability. Three people I know personally moved to a junior college but not as 
president; they left small-college presidencies in favor of vice-chancellorships 
or college deanships in multi-campus community college districts. 

Why did the preceding president leave, in the opinion of his successor? 

When a president leaves, his reasons for departure — ^sure to be a topic of 
concern, rumor, and gossip, both professional and public — are often many. 
Table II should be interpreted with this in mind. For example, a president 
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may indeed have left after being oflFered a “better” position, but the reasons 
he sought a “better” position might have been subtle pressures never known to 
any but the board and president and determined, for example, in executive 
session. 



Table II 

WHY DID PRECEDING PRESIDENT LEAVE? 



„ , T • No. of PercentaRC 

Reasons for Leaving Presidents of Total 



1. Was offered “better” position 82 29 

2. Was under pressure to leave 70 24 

3. Reached retirement age 64 22 

4. Died 21 7 

5. Left for health reasons 19 7 

6. Transferred for religious reasons 8 3 

7. Miscellaneous 23 8 



287 100 



Schultz tried to get at these reasons tangentially by noting (as quoted in 
Chapter 2): “An appreciably higher ratio of the vacancies in private than in 
public institutions were created by the predecessor being released or having 
resigned before accepting another position. This implies a higher rate of dis- 
missal in private institutions.” 

This study did not, nor did Schultz’s, concern itself expressly with trying 
to determine whether presidents were dismissed or not. Dismissal is a reason 
for leaving the presidency, the subject here; for Schultz, dismissal was a reason 
for a vacancy for which a would-be president might apply. 

Something of the blurring of reasons for departure was seen as responding 
presidents reacted to the third question on the inquiry form. To the question 
“From where did the pressure (to leave) come?” 131 of them answered. Re- 
ferring to Table II, it can be seen that only 70 presidents indicated the prede- 
cessor was under pressure to leave. This seeming inconsistency among re- 
spondents is not really so, if it can be accepted that a president may depart 
for several reasons, not all of them being visible at any one time. For another 
example, a president may have retired (and been reported in Table II as having 
done this), but as he may also have been under pressure to retire, he would 
bo included in Table III under a different category. 

From where did the pressure to leave come? 

Though the board, as expected, led the list, care should be taken in interpret- 
ing this. The board may be acting in the interests of the faculty or of organized 
elements within the community in bringing pressure on the president to leave. 
It would certainly seem appropriate to state that the president may leave, 
when pressed to do so, because of pressures rising from the board, faculty, or 
community. 
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Table III 

SOURCES OF PRESSURE ON PRESIDENTS TO LEAVE 



Source of Pressure 


No. of 
Presidents 


Percentage 
of Total 


1. Board of directors/ trustees 


54 


41 


2. Faculty 


25 


19 


3. Organized elements in community 


19 


15 


4. Administration 


8 


6 


5. State Department of Education 


5 


4 


6. Miscellaneous (including spouses) 


20 


15 




131 


100 



Additional individual responses by presidents, other than those presented in 
Table I, were received as to why their predecessors had left. Two of these are 
of interest: 

From Texas: “He created most of his own difficulties.” 

Another, also from Texas: “Other junior colleges had lost respect for him.” 

The present generation of presidents was also asked, “If you plan eventually 
to leave the presidency or if conditions lead you to have to or want to leave 
the presidency, what would you prefer to do next?” 

Table IV 

WHAT PRESIDENTS WOULD PREFER TO DO 
IF NOT REMAIN PRESIDENT 



First Preference after 
This Presidency 



1. Teaching in graduate school 

2. Seek another presidency 

3. Retire 

4. Seek other school administrative position 

5. Do private study and writing 

6. Seek a position outside education 

7. Teach at junior college or lower level. . . . 

8. Undecided 

9. Consultant work 

10. Other religious work 

11. Miscellaneous 



Frequency 
(No. of 
Presidents) 


Percentage 
of Total 


92 


23 


91 


23 


75 


19 


42 


11 


20 


7 


18 


5 


12 


3 


11 


3 


8 


2 


8 


2 


13 


3 


396 


101 



There are more responses (396) than respondents (360) as several presidents 
reported two attractive alternatives to the presidency. It seemed undesirable 
either to assign a priority of one alternative over the other in such cases or 
to throw these responses out. 
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Table V 

MOTIVATION TO LEAVE PRESIDENCY REPORTED BY PRESIDENTS 



Principal MotivAtion 
to LeAve Presidency 


Frequency 
(No. of 
PresidenU) 


Perc?ntAce 

ofTouf 


1. Advancement to better or more challenging position 


76 


25 


2. Too much present responsibility or pressure 


67 


22 


3. Another position in education (teaching, other 

administration, students) 


42 


14 


4. Health, age, retirement 


42 


14 


5. Restrictions and need for personal life 


42 


14 


6. Frustrations and feelings of inefhciencv 


21 


7 


7. Unhappiness or fatigue 


16 


5 


S. Moved by religious authority 


6 


2 


9. Fired or released 


6 


2 


10. Too much politics 


3 


1 




321 


99 



Table VI 

MOTIVATION TO STAY ON AS PRESIDENT REPORTED 

BY PRESIDENTS 



Principal MotivAtion to 
Stay in Fre»dency 



1. Challenge 

2. Satirfaction 

3. Reward 

4. Contribution 

5. Responsibility 

6. Power 

7. Personal and social advancement 

8. Nowhere else to go 



Frequency 
(No. of 
PresidentA} 


Percentage 
of Tot a1 


119 


39 


56 


18 


39 


13 


37 


12 


30 


10 


18 


6 


6 


2 


3 


1 


321 


99 



The principal motivations to stay on as president were reported as shown in 
Table VI. 

Almost equally attractive to presidents considering other possibilities would 
be to move to the university or senior college as professors or to seek another 
presidency, though the attraction of retirement was reported as a strong third 
choice. 

It would appear that presi<l.ents do not really .v'ant to leave their position. 
T!iis view was also reported by their waves, and is elaborated upon in Chapter 8. 

Presidents were asked the principal motivations for cither leaving the presi- 
denc)’. should they do so, or for seeking to stay on. The prindpal motivations 
to leave were reported as shown in Table V. 
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A wealth of individual resj^nses, not suitable for tabulation, to the two 
questions on principal motivations to leave or slay are discussed below. 

Why Would Presidents Leave Their Positions? 

One ulcer operation is enough! 

In addition to this response from Iowa, a rough grouping was set up. First 
were Ae remarks with a common vein of statesmanship. With one possible 
exception, there was no sarcasm: 

To o] jn the position for a better trained and younger person. (Alabama) 

If I felt I h^ done as much as I could for the college and that [it] needed new 
leadership. (Florida) ■' 

To teach a course in the 'Politics of Education’! (New York) 

I have no desire to leave, and (fingers crossed) I don’t think that 111 be forced to 
leave. (California) 

Season to leave? None, really — ^though one can say one wants peace and quiet, but 
not really mean it. (Massachusetts) r- 'i . 

Second were those critical of conditions surrounding the presidency, sound- 
ing a note of exasperation or frustration rather than despair: 

Incompatibilitv viith university administrational setup and direction the\' are push- 
mg college. (Alaska) j 

Teacher groups taking over administrative responsibilities. (California) 

Demands made by students that have little relation to education. (North Carolina) 

The nagging necessity of being a fund raiser. (Oklahoma) 

I do not consider myself prepared to be successful in fund raising. (Ohio) 

There were also the unhappy: 

Sick of artificial pressures. 

The inhuman prt^ures from all sides upon me and the members of my family, 
particularly my children. ^ 

and the very unhappy: 

Sick of educatiorul infighting, vested and political interests influencing educational 
direction and progress, archaic educational philosophy of our very sick society. 

as well as those looking ahead: 

A desire for ‘new worlds’— I’ve been here six years. (Neiv York) 

F^om to indulge some other interest while I still have the ability to do so 
(Califomia) ^ 

Why Do Presidents Seek to Stay on Being President? 

There were those who couldn’t imagine leaving (Incidentally, there is either 
a lot of happy gas in Massachusetts or very good working conditions): 

Leave? Someone would have to fire me. (Massachusetts) 
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I can’t imagine doing anything else half as much fun. (Massachusetts) 

I cannot conceive of a reason which would take me from tlie excitement of this 
jK)sition. (Massachusetts) 

I haven’t figured out what a president is good for after being president! (Florida) 

Far more spontaneous remarks were given by presidents dealing with joys 
of staying on as compared with the inducements for leaving the presidency. 
The responses ran a rough gamut — ^from the jaded, brutally frank, and seem- 
ingly entrapped: 

I can’t think of any reason (to stay) . . . (Ohio) 

Monetary^ in all honesty. (New York) 

Fun. Money. (Pennsylvania) * 

An exaggerated — (but fallacious) social status: I am approaching the dangeroiis 
age of considering [myself] indispensable. (Maryland) 

to personal commitment and satisfaction: 

Satisfactions (mostly vicarious) in .seeing faculty, students, and institution grow in 
ability to render service. (Idaho) 

(a) the urgent, need of providing new college opportunities to our youth; and (1)) 
the possibility a small college affords of e.\periinenting with new teaching tech- 
niques and new approaches to subject matter at the college level. (Puerto Rico) 

through the smug and happy: 

I like my job. (West Virginia) 

Being in the middle where the action is — the challenge of ‘making things happen’! 
(New Mexico) 

to the wildly euphoric: 

I love it. Hard work — bitter hours — but where else can you find such an opjmr- 
tuniW to achieve? (Illinois) 

and the ambivalent: 

Why leave? “Fatigue!” Why stay? “An unworthy lust for power — seriously it’s the 
variety and challenge of the job!” (California) 

SUMMARY 

Though slightly akin to the old American adage “You can’t fire me — I just 
quit!” a plan to leave (in reality, a contingency plan) not only is a measure of 
statesmanship and evidence of a sense of reality, but also allows a freedom 
(though we hope not to blithely used) of action and a margin for courage — 
both of which a president needs in abundance. 

A large percentage of presidents answering the questionnaire “Quo Vadis?” 
indicated, if they were forced to leave their present positions, they would seek 
another presidency. It was equally evident most did not intend to leave their 
jobs willingly. The responses of two presidents seemed to sum up this feeling: 

From Texas much was said by leaving a sentence open-ended. WTiy stay? “The 
feeling that there are just a few more things I would like to accom^ish before — ” 
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From Kcntuckv, in a letter, "I susiicet eaeh of m has a drraro 

hn. Vniip of US will ever attain tliat dream; and despite all 

us a furmer opportunity to reach that goal. 

How to stay on as president is another matter. There are ™riom hispi^ons 

An anecdote from Oregon hears repcaHng. Shortly ^Mtotteiws 

a tsvo-year college president in Oregon, his daughter was mtroduerf to the i«ys 

of an elevatedlrms when her teacher exclaimed, “Oh your 

lece president!” Sensing the situation presented possibilities, she advised her 

Kat evening, “Dad. I’m gUd you’re a F««“\«-J^Xre'ISg 
to stay one?" Without waiting for an answer from m 

parent, the child concluded. “I guess you just have to do everythmg right. Make 

*^The°reaLns a president leaves are many and seem interrelated. It^y 
only be that he is tired or has been ofiFered a more enticing ^sition. If 
under pressure to leave, the pressure will be expressed by the board, bu it 
may coL from the board, faculty, or community elements. In any 
puiose for developing a strategy for departure « 

go^for the college, in the sense of true professionalism that toes to leave the 
tollege in as sound a condition as possible when the day of departure comes. 
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CHAPTER V 



PERSPEaiVES OF THE PRESIDENCY 
AS REPORTED BY THE SECOND-RANKING 
ADMINISTRATOR 

As reported in Chapter 2, more community college presidents came to their 
positions directly from deanships or vice presidencies than from any other 
position. These posts are typically regarded as the second-ranking positions in 
community colleges. 

Since such positions are the most predictable source of new presidents, and 
since “number two” must work closely with “number one” (as reported in 
Chapter 3, the president “leans on” the dean most often and recommends, in 
Chapter 2, that the new president turn to the dean as the person to help him 
get acclimated), it was decided to seek the perspectives that second-ranking 
administrators have of the presidency. Accordingly, a questionnaire seeking 
their views was constructed and sent to them through their chief administra- 
tors, a plan making it necessary for the president to designate whom he regarded 
as “number two.” 

Slightly more than 25 per cent (222 of 840) of the questionnaires were re- 
turned with usable responses. In addition, fourteen letters and comments were 
received. This relatively low percentage of returns was not unexpected as there 
were two sources of attrition: the president might not refer the questionnaire 
to “number two”; the ofiicial designated might not fill out and return the form. 
A note attached to an uncompleted questionnaire suggested problems of inter- 
play between and among presidents and sub-administrators as well as why 
returns were not high: 

Y*our questionnaire is returned. To designate a *2 person might ruin the balance of 
an administrative team, and it might give the nominee ambitions for my job! 
(Washington) 

The purposes of studying the second-ranking administrator were: to deter- 
mine what are the second-ranking positions in the administrative organization 
of community colleges; to obtain and analyze what perspectives administrators 
in such positions have of the presidency; and to determine what aspirations or 
ambitions the second-ranking person might have to become a president. 

WHO IS THE SECOND-RANKING ADMINISTRATOR? 

Persons designated by the president and responding gave their position titles 
and what they regarded as their principal function. As shown in Table I, ap- 
proxi-'^ately 67 percent were deans and approximately 13.5 percent were vice 
pre s. 
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Table I 

POSITIONS HELD BY SECOND-RANKING ADMINISTRATORS 



Position Frequency Percentage 



Dean 149 57 i 

Vice President 30 13 5 

Assistant to President 12 5.4 

Coordinator of Instruction n 5 0 

Associate or Assistant Dean 7 3.1 

Business Manager 5 2.I 

Director of Public Relations 2 0.9 

President* g 2.6 



• Six sui^rintcndents or chancellors of multi-college districts nominated single-campus presidents at the 
seconu-ranking administrator. 



Within the group of deans, 97 were either deans of instruction, deans of aca- 
demic affairs, or deans of faculty — approximately 44 percent of the total 222 
responding. 

Other respondents reported their principal function as responsibility for the 
instructional program or faculty (vice presidents of instruction, coordinators 
of programs, or assistant deans of instruction). When these positions were added 
to the 97 instructional deanships, the total was 155 or approximately 70 per- 
cent of the 22 responding. Most “number two” administrators in community 
colleges are clearly in positions primarily responsible for instructional programs 
or faculties. A mere scattering of respondents have responsibihty for serving 
as assistant to the president (12), for finance (5), or for public relations (2). 

That six presidents were designated as second-ranking administrators reflects 
the growing phenomenon of the multi-campus district. The chief administrator 
of such a district in Michigan, for example, wrote: 

We are one of those multi-campus . . . institutions, and it is diflBcult to say what 
one person is number two. Each campus director is semi-autonomic, and I rely 
heavily on each. 

If you care for me to do so, I would be happy to copy your questionnaire and have 
each [director] complete one. 

AMBITIONS FOR THE PRESIDENCY 

The seconebrankiug administrators were asked to indicate what ambitions, 
if any, they had to become presidents (see Table II). Replies reveal that, on 
the basis of their ambitions, these officials comprise four groups: 

Type 1. Does not plan to be a president. Would reject a presidency. Would not apply 
for or compete for a presidency. 

Type 2. Does not plan to be a president. Would consider a presidency if offered and 
might compete. 

Type 3. Possibly plans to be a president. Would be willing to apply and might be 
willing to compete. 

Type 4. Plans to be a president. Would apply and would compete. 
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Table II 



FREQUENCY OF TYPES OF SECOND-RANKING ADMINISTRATORS 



Plan# Relative to the Presidency 


Frequency 


Pereentnge 


1 AO rklana fnr nrP^lflPTir.V 


48 


21.6 


X yp6 !• li-UB no pitlUD lUi j/iccivAciivj 


62 


27.0 


X yp6 OUIQ LOIlolUUr 

Type 3. Possibly plans to be president 

Type 4. Plans to be president 


67 

45 


30.2 

20.3 



If Types I and 2 are combined as Group A (those with no plans to be a 
president), and if Types 3 and 4 are combined with Group B (those with slight 
to definite plans to be a president), it can be noted that 1 10 (49.6 percent) have 
no plans to be president and 1 12 (50.4 percent) do. Interpretation can be stated 
in either of two ways: (I) the second-ranking administrator does not neces- 
sarily plan to be a president, as just over 50 percent of those responding reported 
any such plans; or (2) half of the reporting second-ranking adnjinistrators have 
some plans and ambitions to become a president. 

PERSPECTIVES HELD OF THE PRESIDENCY 

Those surveyed were asked what the president spent most time on and 
also what he should spend more time on (see Table III). 

The president was seen to spend most time as an administrator and not as 
principally involved with either the faculty or the academic or instructional 
programs. It should be noted that no president was seen as involved with the 
students; e.g., no second-ranking administrator reported the president involved 



Table III 

THE PRESIDENT DOES, OR SHOULD DO, AS REPORTED BY 
SECOND-RANKING ADMINISTRATORS 



? 

Duties and Actititie 

OF PRESiOENTS 


President Does 
Frequency PcrcenUfe 


President Should 
Do More of 

Frequency Percentafe 


1. Administrative matters, includ- 
ing board, budget and campus 
development 


133 


59.9 


53 


23.9 


2. Public relations, including com- 
munity service 


56 


25.2 


32 


14.4 


3. No comment or reported “don’t 
know” 


18 


8.1 


63 


28.4 


4. Faculty relationships, organiza- 
tions, and leadership 


6 


2.7 


33 


14.9 


5. Academic matters, including in- 
structional program develop- 
ment 


3 


1.4 


25 


11.3 


6. Students, student government. . . 


0 


0 


4 


1.8 


7. Miscellaneous 


6 


2.7 


12 


5.4 
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with students as a principal function. It should also be noted that the data 
represent the 1967-68 academic year. If this survey had been made during 
1968-69, it is probable, because of student activism, that many presidents would 
have been reported as involved principally with students. 

The second-ranking administrator felt the president should spend more time 
with faculty and with academic and instructional matters. Only foim of the 
222 respondents, however, suggested that the president spend more time with 

students. 

Not expected was the high percentage of respondents who made no com- 
ment or reported they did not know what the president did. In particular, 
second-ranked officials in Type 1 (those with nv> ];lans for the presidency) were 
not inclined to report perceptions, 27.9 percent either making no comment or 
reporting they didn’t know what the president did; nearly half (48.3 percent) 
of these made no suggestion for what the president ought to do more of. 

THE PRINCIPAL FUNCTION OF A PRESIDENT 

The administrators responding had been asked, “What is the principal func- 
tion of a president?” The intent of this question was to establish an “ideal.” 
Previous questions on what is done and what should be done more extensively 
were concerned essentially with practices as they are, not as they ulHmately 
should be. Also it was expected that many of those responding to what is done 
would personalize this to the practices of the presidents with whom they 
worked. This question was an attempt to let them get away from this. (Enough 

Table IV 

THE PRINCIPAL FUNCTION OF A PRESIDENT AS 
REPORTED BY SECOND-RANKING ADMINISTRATORS 



Activity or Duty 



F.«.a.ncy 



1. Leadership 

a. general (25) 

b. educational goals of college (19) 

c. instructional (7) 

d. faculty (5) 

e. community (2) 

2. Administrative and supervisory - 

3. Board work, policy m.aking, decision making, interpre- 

tation 

4. Chief financial officer and fund raiser 

5. Coordinator and arbitrator 

6. Public relations and political activity 

7. Campus planner and developer 

8. Educational program developer 

9. Miscellaneous 

10. No comment, don’t know 



58 25.5 



58 


■25.5 


26 


11.4 


16 


7.0 


14 


6.4 


12 


5.6 


10 


3.8 


9 


3.4 


3 


1.3 


22 


8.9 


228 


99.8 
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responses to the question of what the president ought to do more were in the 

vein of “Our president is OK!” to indicate that some did indeed personalize 
the response.) 

Comparing results in Table IV with those in Table III, what the president 
IS seen as doing, shows that, though the president is not seen operating as a 
leader, it is clearly his principal function as seen by the second-ranking ad- 
ministrator. It is of interest to note, also, that “number two” does not see the 
president functioning as the leader of the faculty (5 responses) or as the de- 
veloper of educational programs (9 responses), perhaps because these duties 

are often thought of as devolving on the second-ranking person as delegated 
responsibilities. ^ 



PRESSURES ON THE PRESIDENT 
Respondents were asked to list the greatest source of pressure on the president. 

Table V 



GREATEST SOURCE OF PRESSURE ON PRESIDENT AS 
REPORTED BY SECOND-RANKING ADMINISTRATORS 



Source of Pressure 


F/equency 


Percentage 
of Total 


1. Financial concerns, budget, funds. 




OQ Q 


Faculty matters and militancy. . 
3. Board of trustees 




Zo.o 

13.0 

O 


4. Community pressures 




11.3 


5. Total personnel, administrators 

6. Administrative details and trivia 

7. State board and state agencies. . . 

8. Public relations, qieeches, representation 

9. Campus development and planning 

10. Students 




1U.4 

4.7 

4.4 

3.9 

3.6 

3.6 


11. Miscellaneous 




.4 

^ o 


12. No comment, don’t know 




7,8 

ion 






lo.U 




228 


99.9 



Companng Table V with Table II, Chapter 3, pressures on the president as 
reported by the president, indicates that presidents rate the faculty as a more 
consistent source of pressure on the presidency than do second-ranked admin- 
istrators, though both rank faculty as a major pressure on the president. 

As respondents were asked for but one response on the source of greatest 

pressure each category has an intensity of “one” and no intensity comparisons 
are possible. ^ 

As President-Elect 

Second-ranking a^inistrators were also asked what a president-elect ought 
to do between election and arrival to assume responsibilities of the position. 
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This question had been asked of presidents earlier (see Chapter 2). Results from 
this survey are in Table VI. 

The recommendations of second-ranking administrators for what the presi- 
dent-elect should do are similar to those made by presidents, though the 
presidents responded to predefined possibilities (many, however, giving open- 
end responses in addition to or in lieu of the categories presented), whereas 
the second-ranking officials reported entirely open-ended responses. 

Table VI 

WHAT SHOULD THE PRESIDENT-ELECT DO 
AS REPORTED BY SECOND-RANKING ADMINISTRATORS 



Duties »nd Activities Recommended Frequency Percentage 



Meet with college elements to get acquainted 57 25.4 

Study the situation, community and setting 51 23 0 

Take some action; e.g., look for administrators 37 16.7 

Personal— tell wife, resign present position, take vacation. . 20 9.4 

Miscellaneous 7 3 g 

No comment, “don’t know” 49 22 1 



OfiBcials not planning to be president. Type 1 among respondents, had few 
recommendations to make on what a president-elect should do, with 25 of the 
48 (over 50 percent) either making no comment or reporting they didn’t know. 

As a Newly Arrived President 

Respondents were next asked what a newly arrived president should do first 
The results are in Table VII. 



Table VII 

WHAT SHOULD A NEWLY ARRIVED PRESIDENT DO 
AS REPORTED BY SECOND-RANKING ADMINISTRATORS 



Duties and Activities Recommended Frequency Percentage 



Meet with college faculty, staff to get acquainted 86 38.7 

Study the situation; community and college setting and 

development 27 12 2 

Take some action; e.g., look for administrators 53 23.9 

Miscellaneous jq ^ g 

No comment, “don’t know” 45 20.7 



The second-ranked admimstrators recommended quite strongly that the 
newly arrived president ought to meet with administrators, faculty, the stu- 
dents; i.e., the entire college personnel. This agrees essentially with what the 
picsidents recommended that newly arrived presidents do (see page 31), 
though presidents urged that meetings with the board be arranged early, while 
second-ranking administrators did not. 
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However, in Table VII, as in previous ones, 
or don t know was a leading one. In looking 



the category of “no comment 
into this comment further, it 



was found to be the leading response for those second-ranking administrators 
not planning to become a president. 



The second-ranking administrator in the community college is a dean, with 
67.1 percent (149 out of 222) respondents so titled. Of the 149 deans, approxi- 
mately 65 percent (97) were either deans of instruction, deans of academic 
affairs, or deans of faculty. Thirty vice presidents, nominated as “number two ” 
responded. 

Approximately half the second-ranking administrators reported no plans to 
become presidents and many would refuse to be one. On the other hand, half 
(112 of 222) would like to become presidents and 20.3 percent (45) vvould 
actively seek a presidency. 

Some perspectives of the presidency held by the second-ranking administra- 
tor were found to be: 

1. The president was viewed as principally involved with administrative 
matters and with public relations. 

2. The president is not viewed as principally involved in faculty affairs, fac- 
ulty associations, or operating as the leader of the faculty. It was recom- 
mended that he spend more time on faculty matters. 

3. The president is not viewed as being involved principally in the instruc- 
tional program or with academic matters, and it was recommended that 
he become more so involved. 

4. The president is not viewed as principally involved with students, and 
there were no strong recommendations that he become so (data collected 
in 1967-1968). 

5. Those second-ranking administrators not planning to be presidents dis- 
played a marked tendency to make no comment or recommendation when 
asked what presidents, presidents-elect, or newly arrived presidents do 
or ought to do. 

Additionally it was determined that second-ranking administrators view the 
principal function of a president, aside from what the president may do as 
offering leadership. This is a role for the president agreed upon earlier, and 
one to which the “number two” man feels the president should strive 

Though the second-ranking administrators proved, on several occasions, to 
be reticent beyond expectations when given an opportunity to “tell things 
like they ought to be” (evoking specters of the old description of the "do- 
nothing dean sitting tightly on things as they are), cheer can be taken from 
a note from Kentucky: 



CONCLUSIONS 



picMuciii^ X mei. 




CHAPTER VI 



PERSPECTIVES OF THE PRESIDENT AS 
REPORTED BY THE PRESIDENT'S 
SECRETARY 



Although the president’s secretary will not ordinarily cause the president either 
to sink or swim, she is certainly in a key position to make sinking or swimming 
easier. 

In Chapter 2, it was reported, community college presidents (responding to 
a national survey) urged that newly arriving presidents turn either to the 
second-ranking administrator or to the outgoing president’s secretary as those 
best situated to help them get acclimated. Earl F. Hargett, President of Bruns- 
wick College, Georgia, wrote: “(a) in an established institution [the person 
to “lean on” is] the former president’s secretary or the dean; (b) in a new insti- 
tution, it’s a pooling of talents among administrators.” 

The perspectives of the presidency as held and reported by the deans were 
the subject of the preceding chapter; this one concerns the president’s secre- 
tary’s perspectives of “her boss.” 

The position of the president’s secretary, vis-d-vis the newly arriving presi- 
dent, is pivotal. If the college is only on the planning boards when the president 
arrives, he can choose his staff, a central figure of which will be his personal 
secretary. Another situation is where a new chief administrator inherits an 
old secretary from the departing president. In such circumstances, the prob- 
lem of transfer of loyalty by the secretary left behind may be of paramount 
importance. A president needs, always, the loyalty of a large number of people, 
in particular that of his secretary. Howard Rawlinson, Dean, Mt. Vernon Com- 
munity College, Illinois, apparently had this in mind when he wrote: “If the 
secretary has had several years of experience, and if she is not too steeped 
in loyalty to some one who is no longer there, she should be able to give a 
lot of help.” ^ 

A young president, newly elected, once confided he had been taken aside by 
two close and well-meaning friends, themselves community college presidents 
of considerable experience, and advised that the outgoing president’s secretary 
(whom neither of them knew personally) was so unlikely to be able to transfer 
loyalty that he should secure a new secretary. My friend ignored this advice, for 
several reasons having mostly to do with finances. He confessed that he had been 
wrong to do so, as he later had to fire her and the non-certificated staff was 
shaken as a result. 
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If the outgoing president takes his secretary with him, not unheard of, there 
is no problem — at least for the incoming president. If die "oM” secretary remains 
behind, however, basic choices, aldiough limited, need consideration — either die 
new president keeps the secretary he has inherited or he does not. If he decides 
not to, he can appoint her to another position, perhaps that of receptionist or 
administrative assistant. This will require either die necessary funds or a con- 
venient vacanc)'. 

If the new president cannot move the “old” secretary elsewhere, he may have 
to release her — a painful and possibly devastating move, not only to the secretary 
but also to others on the staff in terms of bodi security and morale. 

It is, of course, possible for a new president to inherit a perfeedy satisfactory 
secretary. Such a situation is most fortunate, as an efiScient and loyal secretary 
can do much to assist a new chief administrator get off to a good start 

Among the important and early responsibilities of a secretary is the matter 
of the pres^ent s calendar — daily, weekly, and monthly schedules. The secretary, 
often in company widi die president’s wife, becomes the custodian of this 
calendar, both creating it and tying to get the president where he ought to be 
when he ought to be there. 

Knowing the whereabouts of the president and, often, die state of his mind — 
why he does what to whom and what he may do next — makes the president’s 
secretary a key functionary in die college and one to whom many turn for infor- 
mation and assistance. A secretary from North Carolina observes: 

I bave found dut one cannot r-*r-*>Qint by mere questions and answers the pressmes 
on a president’s secretary. They u.c modi too varied from keeping peace in m familv 
with clddren, to infonning die Pres^ent’s wife of dimier enngements, etc., diat both 
she and the preddent are to attend, getting die president to his impointinents an Ume, 
screening tel^hone calk diat odier members of die staff can handle, to say nodiing of 
handlin g dl correspondence when die president is awiy . . . 

And a secretary from Iffinois reported the outstanding pressure on her was 
“evading *off-the-record’ inquiries by die staff about issues on the president’s 
deskI” Another, from Massachusetts, noted the central pressure as “tactful 
responses to information ferreters.’* 

The secretary in some instances may also hold “the keys to die kingdom,” in 
the sense of bdng the last hurdle between die president and members of die 
staff, as well as b^een die president and callers from die community who wish 
to see him. Does the new president wish to operate widi an “open door”? This 
may— -depending on past practices at die college and die views of the new 
president— be Areatening to some secretaries long accustomed to guarding 
“diat” door as an integral part of their jobs — indeed, of their lives. Also, does 
she screen incoming teleph^ calb for die president or nof? On die basis of my 
own experience and from asides of odiers during diis survey, I urge new presi- 
dents to maintain bodi an open door and an unscreened phone, though I recog- 
nize all will not agree with this. In some instances, it is felt to be to die advantage 
of a new president to hear first-hand from all elements at die college and of the 
community sufficiently motivated to sedc him out; rather dian to hear second- 
hand from those who, however hrmestty but often mistakenly, seek to present 
information die president needs to know. 
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PRESSURES OI<? SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENT 

Because of the importance of the role of the secretary, especially ary of her 
pers^tives that may serve as a guide to newly arrived presidents, some 900 
inquiry forms were sent to community college presidents with instructions to 
pass them on to their secretaries for completion — doubtless no surprise to the 
secretaries who had, in most instances, aheady screened the mail. Approximately 
20 percent (1T2) responded. This return was not high, there being two sources 
of attrition — the president who typically throws all questionnaires away and the 
secretary who is not used to getting any. Replies, however, proved worthwhile 
in providing information about the presidency as well as about the president’s 
secretary. 

The first section of the questionnaire asked about the secretary’s position and, 
in particular, about the pressures on her: “What are the three sources of greatest 
pressure on your position as secretary to the chief administratorr Some indi- 
vidual comments were: 



Generally keeping people happy when the President is out of town and they have 
many many important things” to discuss with him. (Michigan) 

CwCTing for the President udien it is a pretty day outside. Keeping coffee cup 
filled. Domg work for odiers-other than the President (North CaroW) 

iking discrert without being obvious. Being poised, not easity upset in any situa- 
t^^ftMaaining neutral, yet showing interest in any problem related to me. (Origin 



Demand fw appomtnmts by all and sundry on many petty matters, without 
gomg through proper channek. Gathering data for reports, checking aU infoima- 
tion, etc. Hat ^ging, coffee service, etc., to VIP’s. (Tto takes more time than 
one would Uiink.) Attempting to answer Ids questionnaires. (Maryland) 

Interruptioris, board rrratters, preparation for meetings, and demands of 
far^ty led the list of reported pressures. The matter of faculty was put inter- 
estmgly by a New York president’s secretary: 



_ «^*»ich described faculty as a “chronically aggrieved 

group, and dm is ^ t^g wfaidi wears away at an administrator. Individu^ they 
are great pec^le. CoUectivefy th^ are a bunch of unruly Idds, tal^g po» shots at 

^:^run^gtomoth»witbtah».IamoPthebestofterinswa^ ,nd 
often their of woe, told to me while waiting for an appointment with "the boss.” 
sound so trivial, once tadd, that &ey often cancel appointments vwtii him, that 

the grievances are not wr^ botfa^tg him wfth. ® 



It became immediately clear that many secretaries were professionals fairing 
their jobs, themselves as coUege offidais (and their bosses) very seriously, and 
that th^ knew a great deal about the presidency as well as the whole commimity 
college movement and i»diat it means. The institutional loyalty of such devoted 
people is well represented by this response from New York: 




This feeling was stated again, recendy, by a Califonuan: 
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But I still wake up in the moining believing that I have the greatest job in the world, 
anxious to get to^work because every day is exciting, and always wondering what the 
“new generation” of students will come up with next as the issue of the week — or 
moment.^ 



Table I 

THE THREE GREATEST PRESSURES ON THE PRESIDENT 
AS REPORTED BY THE PRESIDEN1‘*S SECRETARY 



Source or Prcmure 


Fint 


Second 


Third 


ToUl 


Percentim! 
of Tout 


A. Moti frequently reported 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Frequency 


1. Administrative details, ad- 












ministrivia, correqiondence 


31 


26 


30 


87 


2U 


2. Faculty 


31 


26 


21 


78 


18 


3. Finance, budget 

4. Public relations, qieeches. 


29 


25 


17 


71 


16 


press relations, official rep- 
resentation 


9 


17 


22 


48 


11 


5. Ckimmunity pressures. 












visitors 


7 


12 


15 


34 


8 


6. Personnel other than faculty 


8 


6 


16 


32 


7 


7. Board of trustees 

8. Campus and building devel- 


13 


10 


5 


28 


6 


opment 


2 


12 


9 


23 


5 


9. Students 


7 


9 


4 


20 


5 


10. Keeping everybody hiqipy. . 


8 


4 


5 


17 


4 




145 


137 


144 


436 


100 


B. Higieet Ranking 






On Scale of 
let Choice^ 1, etc. 


1. Board of trustees 










1.71 


2. Finance, budget 










1.83 


3. Faculty 










1.87 


4. Administrative detaUs, administrivia, correqiondence. . . 




1.99 


5. Community pressures, visitors. 










2.24 



NtU: A modified form of this tsbie wss presented st the Nstional Conference on the Junior College President 
held nt the University of Cslifomin, Los Angeles, July 1968, ^d published in B. Lstnisr Johnson, ed., Tkt 
Junior C€tU§e FnnJent (Los Angeles: Junior 0>lbge Lenih^ip Progrmm, Gmduste Sclml of Education, 
Lnivenity of California, Occsaional Report No. 13, May 1968), pp. 26-27. 



Something of the range of a secretary s responsibility is indicated by this reply 
from a new secretary (sbtte origin lost): 

Answering die enclosed questionnaire was a diallenge to ms. 1 have been die Fresi- 
dents Secretary for only a year now and feel I have so mudi to learn about so many 
different things. I am sure if I were asked the same t^uestions five yean fran now I 
would probably give entirely different answers. 

Anderson enlarged on this and couched it in terms of purposes of the college: 

' Lonaine Andexsoii. “Tye Grown Accustomed to His BcDow — fUy Stupid!” Junior CtMemt JoumaL 
XXXlX,No.8(M«yl9e9). 
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I am a firm believer in practicing good human relations in the oflBce and feel that all 
college employees (not just the faculty and administration) should cooperate in helping 
to develop the students total personality. The manner in which the secretaries, clerks^ 
receptionists and PBX ojperators treat the students, faculty, adi^nistration, parents and 
others has much to do with the total atmosphere of the college. X)ne wonders how much 
of the current student unrest on campuses throughout the United States could be at- 
tributed to rude clerks, authoritarian campus police, hostile and unfriendly secretaries, 
and a general lack of communication on the part of all. 

^e point too often forgotten is that colleges are established to provide a place for 
students to learn— not just a jdace for us to work.* 

PERSPECTIVES OF THE PRESIDENT 

The principal concern of the survey was to determine in what perspectives the 
secretaries held the president 

The secretaries were asked first: What are the three sources of greatest pressure 
on the president? There wore 165 completed questioimaires. As each secretary 
could give three answers, though not all did, a total of 438 sources of pressure 
was mentioned. The results are presented ji Table I. 

Secretaries diflFer from presidents and from deans in what they rank as the 
most frequent and intense soiuces of pressure on presidents (see Table II, 
Chapter 3, and Table V, Chapter 5). Whereas the president had unequivocally 
pju mated faculty and finances, and deans differed only in the degree of pressure 
from each, the secretaries saw administrative details, “administiivia” (clearing 
desk, writing memc\. reading memos, etc.), and correspondence as Ae most 
pressing. Presidents ranked this category fifth, deans ranked it sixth. This stress 
on the presidency being cau^t up in pressing administrative details is thought 
to be a bias of the secretary, albeit an honest one, reflecting the aspect with which 
she is most f amiliar . 

A complete shift is seen when the responses are wei^ted 1 for first choice, 
2 for second choice, 3 for third choice and summed, with an average calculated. 
The board of trustees, ranked only seventh in frequency, was ranked first often 
enough to lead in intensity of pressure. It should be ronembered here that this 
rating has limitations, because, if an item were chosen but once and ranked 
first, it would have the highest possible intensity rating and yet not be a factor 
at all when a large sample was considered. Nonetheless, it can be seen on the 
intensity rating that the finance, faculty, and administrative detail categories are 
reversed from their positions on the frequency table. 

The secretaries, as with presidents and deans (the questioimaire to secretaries, 
srat after those to the president and dean, represents more current experiences), 
did not see students as a significant pressure on the community college presi- 
dency. However, as will be seen later in this chapter, the secretaries reported 
they felt students to be a potential major problem for future presidents. It should 
be pointed out again that the data were collected during 1967-68, before much 
of the overt student activism of 1968-69. 

A number of individual responses of value are presented here. For in^fan <v» 
one secretary from California reported the pressures on the president as: 



1. “Open Door” policy— constant flow of faculty, stuJents, conununity people- 

2. Conununity demands — active in Rotary, Chamber of Commerce, etc. (pubbe re- 

3. Dwidons— often caused by vacillation of otfier administrators who should handle- 
final choice of new faculty additions — a dminis trative problems, etc. 

From New YoHc, a secretary reported: 

1. As you know, the constant pressure for junds to keep the whole thing gotog. 

2. We are smaU, which means that he is tarribly involved with Uie faculty, their 
problems, personal and professional, and the ever-present clashes between moai. 

3. Time (TIME) to do all the things required of a college president today. In addition 
to playing “Big Daddy” here to students and faculty, all those meetings, confer- 
ences, etc. 

And from a wry soul in North Carolina came: 

What are the three sources of greatest; pressure on the president? 

1. The secretary. 

2. The wife. 

3. Finding time to cany on the busuuss at the college. 

THE PRESIDENTS OFF-CAMPUS WORK 
The secretaries were next asked: V/hat three official duties take the president 
off campus most? 

Table n 

WHAT TAKES THE PRESIDENT OFF-CAMPUS 
AS REPORTED BY THI2 PRESIDENTS SECRETARY 



Activity 


Fint 

Choice 


Second 

Choice 


Third 

Chcnce 


Total 

Frequency 


PercentaM 
of Totpl 


1. Off-campus meetings (ece 


next table for breakdown) . 


90 


66 


39 


195 


41.2 


2. Speeches, official represen- 


tation 


12 


27 


19 


58 


12.3 


3. Conferences, committees. . . 


12 


15 


6 


48 


10.1 


4. Service clubs, community 


work 


11 


13 


16 


40 


8.5 


5. Fund raising, financial 


matters 


13 


8 


6 


27 


5.8 


6« General* undifferentiated 


public relations 


3 


6 


14 


23 


4.8 


7. Campus development, build- 


ing programs 


5 


10 


8 


2d 


4.5 


8. Accrediting teams (as a 


member of) 


2 


7 


3 


12 


2.0 


9. Recruitment faculty 


1 


5 


4 


10 


2.1 


10. Legislative matters 


3 


5 


2 


10 


2.1 

Cf o 


11. Other, miscellaneoui 


4 


6 


17 


27 


O«o 




171 


168 


134 


473 


100.0 



The findings in Table II agree substantially with those reported earher when 
presidents were asked what took them oflF campus most frequently. Meetings, 
here as with the presidents, were an overwhelming choice when added together. 
For the responses of presidents, meetings were reported under three headings: 
state, regional, and national. Here they are broken down further, as reported by 
secretaries, in Table III. 



Table III 

KINDS OF MEETINGS REQUIRING PRESIDENT TO LEAVE CAMPUS 
AS REPORTED BY THE PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY 



Kind of Meetings 


First 

Choice 


Second 

Choice 


Third 

Choice 


Total 

Frequency 


Percentage 
of Total 


1. Unspecified, general 

2. State board, parent univer- 


21 


10 


6 


37 


19.0 


sity, state departments 

3. Regional conventions, meet- 


18 


8 


6 


32 


16.4 


ings 


9 


10 


4 


23 


11.4 


4. Professional, educational 

5. district administrator meet- 


8 


9 


5 


22 


11.2 


ings 


14 


7 


1 


22 


11.2 


6. Presidents — district council.. 

7. Local board — ^individual 


11 


6 


0 

\ 


17 


8.9 


members of 


4 


4 


n 


15 


7.7 


8. State association meetings.. 

9. National associations (Araer* 

ican Association of Junior 


3 


6 


5 

\ 


14 


7.2 


Colleges) 


2 


6 


5 ^ 


\ — 

\ 195 

- \ 


6.8 

99.8 



Individual responses heighten the finding that meetings dominate the presi- 
dents off-campus calendar: 

What are the three ofiBcial duties which take the president off campus most? 

1. Meetings; of official nature. 

2. Meetings; of semi-official nature. 

3. Meetings; period. 

1. Meetings (scheduled). 

2. Hunting. 

3. More meetings (he says). 



THE PRESIDENTS ON-CAMPUS WORK 

As for presidents earlier, the next question for secretaries was: What three 
duties occupy most of the president’s on-campus time? The results are in 
Table IV. 
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Table IV 

WHAT DOES THE PRESIDENT DO WHEN ON CAMPUS 
AS REPORTED BY THE PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY 



Activity 


Firat 


Second 


Third 


Total 


Percentage 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Frequency 


of Total 


1. Meetings 


68 


32 


27 


127 


25.6 



a. staff, college wide (47) 

b. administrative (38) 

c. individual, “opeAdoor” (38) 

d. personnel (7) \ 

2. Administrative detail’s, ad- 
ministrivia, and corre-. 



J 

spondence 


27 


35 


42 


105 


20.9 


3. Faculty matters and 

problems 


17 


19 


S 


47 


9.5 


4. Administration and super- 


vision of college business 
and programs 


V. 

19 


12 


11 


42 


8.4 


5, Campus and building plans 
and development 


1 

14 


19 


8 


41 


8.2 


6. Budget, finances, fundraising 


11 


11 


7 


29 


5.8 


7. Meetintrs oij preparation for 


boarii i/tatters 


4 


7 


7 


18 


3.6 


8. Community pressures, visi- 


tors from community 


2 


6 


8 


16 


3.2 


9. Educational program and 


instructional matters 


3 


5 


7 


15 


3.0 


10. Students 


1 


6 


4 


11 


2.2 


11. Other, miscellaneous 


5 


17 


25 


47 


10.5 




:i7i 


169 


157 


497 


99.9 



Again meetings are the bane of the president’s life, as reported by his secretary. 
This is true whether the president is on or off campus. However, the president 
and his secretary report quite differently on what occupies the president’s total 
time. The president stressed the time taken by faculty and board much more 
heavily than did the secretaries. 

Walberg used slightly different categories, and his study mi^t be compared 
with both Tables III and IV. He reported the president, from a log recorded by 
the president’s secretary, involved in: administration 30.7 percent of the time; 
external affairs (fund raising, public relations, correspondence, entertainment, 
and travel) 46.7 percent of the time; collegial matters (student and faculty affairs, 
curriculum) 18.1 percent of the time; and reading and reflection 3.9 percent of 
the time.* It was interesting that Walberg used the secretary as the source of 
information. 

* H. Walbergy ‘The Academic President: Colleague, Administrator, or Spokesman?** Educational 

Record, Spring 1969, p. 198* 
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Again individual comments by secretaries were of value regarding what a 
president does on campus: 

That routine paper, paper deal. (He never comes up for the third time.) I try to 
relieve him of reading anything tliat is unnecessary, but am ash^ed to confront 
mm with that deluge of mail when he returns exhausted to campus. (New York) 

And from the ever-wry correspondent in North Carolina: 

1. Clearing desk. 

2. Telling troubles to secretary. 

3. Trying to decide which meeting to go to next (running out of excuses). 

A secretary from Colorado noted: 

The three “C’s”: Conferences, Correspondence, Coffee. 

SUCCESS TRAITS IN PRESIDENTS 

Secretaries were asked: In your opinion, what three characteristics of a presi- 
dent are most likely to help him succeed in his work? Responses are tabulated 
in Table V. 

The most frequently mentioned characteristic leading to presidential success, 
as reported by secretaries, was “ability to work with people” under item 3* 
Human relation skills. This was followed by a tie between listening and patience 
and administrative ability. 

The leading individual categories were: (1) sense of humor, humility (54); 
(2) ability to work with people (54); (3) ability to listen, patience (45); (4) adminis- 
trative ability 45; and (5) intelligence, judgment, and “cool.” These findings do 
not differ significantly from those found when presidents were asked to list the 
more important ingredients for success of a president. (See Chapter 9.) 

The secretaries tended to emphasize the “personal skills” characteristics or 
a^butes, although, as found with the presidents, human relations skills and 
admim'strative ability were most frequently mentioned as characteristics con- 
ducive to success. 

There were, again, some interesting individual responses by secretaries to the 
question on the three characteristics of a president most likely to help him be 
successful in his work: 

1. Having a good secretary'. 

2. Having a wife who does not ask questions. 

^ Carolina) president is away. (North 

1. Hide of a hippopatamus. 

2. Wisdom of Solomon. 

3. A great sense of humor. (New York) 

1. Wisdom of Solomon. 

2. Patience of Job. 

3. Courage of Daniel . . . and a robust sense of humor. (Washington) 

Clairvoyance and vision; coping with the NOW generation while planning for 

tomorrow. (Massachusetts) ^ 

Ability to listen and understand. Some men may be good listeners but it might “go 

in one ear and out the other.” (Illinois) ° ° 
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Table V 



CHARACTERISTICS HELPFUL FOR SUCCESS IN THE PRESIDENCY 
AS REPORTED BY THE PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY 



Cbaracteristio 


First 

Choice 


Second 

Choice 


Third 

Choice 


Total 

Frequency 


Percentage 
of Total 


1. Personal qualities 










37.9 


a. sense of humor, humility. . 


20 


13 


21 






b. intelligence, judgement. 












“cool” 


16 


13 


10 






c. objective, fair, consistent. 


11 


11 


11 






d. drive, dedication, dili- 












gence 


12 


8 


11 






e. integrity, personal honesty 


8 


11 


2 






f. energy, stamina 


4 


1 


5 






g. decisiveness 


2 


3 


2 






h. courage, “guts” 


1 


0 


3 






2. administrative skills 










25 7 


a. administrative ability 


16 


16 


13 






b. communication skills 


8 


8 


9 






c. educational leadership 












skills 


6 


8 


10 






d. public relations abilities. . 


1 


3 


10 






e. ability to delegate author- 












ity 


5 


5 


3 






f. skill with board and its 












members 


0 


3 


2 






3. Human relations skills 








. 125 


25 1 


a. ability to work with people 


23 


15 


16 






b. ability to listen, patience 


18 


21 


6 






c. diplomacy and tact with 












people 


6 


10 


7 






d. persuasiveness 


2 


1 


0 






4. Professional background 










10.0 


professional training and 












experience 


11 


11 


9 






b. philosophical commitment 












to the community college 












movement 


5 


8 


6 






5. Miscellaneous 










1 9 















Cracking the whip when necessary with a velvet touch. (Origin unknown) 

to implement new policies without hard feelings. (Is that possible?) (Mary- 

1. Genius. 

2. Compassion. 

3. Prayer. (California) 

FUTURE PROBLEMS FACING PRESIDENTS 
As the central theme of this report is to develop useful information for new 
presidents, an inquiry was added to the secretaries’ questionnaire on what prob- 
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lems for presidents they thought were likely to increase in severity in tlie 
immediate future. The results are in Table VI. 

Though secretaries differed from presidents in reporting that the president 
spent more time on administrative details and correspondence than on anything 
else when on campus, they agreed on what constitutes the great future problems 
facing presidents — ^finances and faculty. 



Table VI 

PROBLEMS FOR PRESIDENTS INCREASING IN SEVERITY 
AS REPORTED BY THE PRESIDENTS SECRETARY 



Problems 


First 

Choice 


oecond 

Choice 


Total 

Frequency 


Percentage 
of Total 


1. Financial 






.. 117 


35.9 


a. fund raising 


as 


39 






b. facility financing 


p* 

1 


13 






2. Faculty 








25.2 


a. unrest, militancy 


29 


21 






b. recruitment and retention of quali* 










fled instmctors 


7 


15 






c. staffing 


6 


7 






3. Students 








12.1 


a. unrest, militancy 


12 


13 






b. increasing numbers 


12 


13 






4. Social unrest and community demands . 






. .. 26 


7.9 


a. community demands 


7 


8 






b. activism in community 


3 


8 






5. Educational and instractional problems . 






. .. 22 


6.7 


a. holding to community college phi- 










losophy and programs 


.4 


4 






b. improving quality of education 


3 


5 






c. developing new programs 


1 


5 






6. State and federal intervention in local 










affairs 


7 


4 


11 


3.3 


7. Demands on president's time by reports 










and other trivia 


3 


2 


5 


1.5 


8. Board problems and demands 


1 


1 


2 


.9 


9. Miscellaneous 


6 


7 


13 


3.9 
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Of some interest was the category “Students,” in Table VI. It will be recalled 
that the president was reported by neitl^er the secretary nor the second-ranldng 
administrator as being involved significantly with student matters, but Table VI 
shows that secretaries report they anticipate students to be a fuure problem for 
presidents. It may well follow dial new presidents can expect to spend more 
time with students and student matters than have presidents in the past. 

Some individual comments of note regarding future problems were: 
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1. Staying within the budget whde trying to keep cdlege from becoming too deper- 
sonalized because of increasingly large elaw et 

2. Retaining (as opposed to obtaining) good faculty. (Ohio) 

1. Hirine a good secretary. 

2. Wondering if he wfll still have a job the next year. (North Carolina) 

On the whole, the secretaries proved enthusiastic and worthwhile respondents. 
Two comments in particular made the study a pleasant one: 

From Florida: "This was fun — thanlu for addng our opinions! 

And from New York: 

“How j/leasant it is to mill all this. I am constantly in the position of being qukt, 
pleasant, and discreet. It's great to spout about it. I love my job! I love my mssI 
and (don’t laud), I love the facul^ We have great students. I will have to be 
carried out of hare feet first" 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Secretaries proved a most valuable source of information about the presidency. 
Th^ were included in diis study as community college presidents had recom- 
mended that the outgoing president’s secretary was the best person, after the 
dean, to help a newly arrived chief administrator get acclimated. Also, as she 
occupies a [^otal position at the college at any time, operating at that vortex of 
power to vdiich people naturally drift for infomution and assistance and in 
which she enjoys total eiqposure, she must develop an ability to analyze all man- 
ner of situations and people. As it is not uncomriHm for an executive secretary to 
be moved out when a new president moves in, and as it is not unconunon for 
executive secretaries just to be worn out by sheer pressure and overwoilc, diose 
who rephed to this questionnaire (sent to them throu^ the president) can be 
assumed to possess critical minds ar<d hi^ survival tendencies. 

Secretaries did not agree down the line with either die president or die d^-^ n 
on what constitutes the greater pessure on the president Secretaries reported 
administrative details, including correspondence, as the greatest pressure on the 
president, though they reported faculty and finance nearly as hi^. Secretaries 
and presidents did agree, essentially, on vdiat a president does on and off campus, 
with both noting the high demands on time by meetings — either at the college or 
elsewhere. 

Thou^ students were not reported as a major pressure on die / <r 

as occupying much of his time ivhile oir campus, students were view aecre- 

taries as one of the more likely problems of the future. 

The secretary to the president reported three characteristics of presidents as 
inost likely to help them be successful: ability to work with peojde, administra- 
tive ability, and patience with the ability to listen and understand. 
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CHAPTER Vii 



PERSPEaiVES OF THE PRESIDENT AS 
REPORTED BY FACULTY ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENTS 



Impressions can be misleading, but one gets a strong impression when talking 
with old'line presidents diat they regard die modem faculties of community 
colleges much in the manner of the old vaudeville “one-lmer” on women, "You 
can’t live with ’em, and you can’t live widiout ’em." The tenor of the times is 
most adequately expressed by Lombardi, who wrote: 

In a period of rising faculty influence in me governance of imiior collr ;es, it is natural 

to become discranged or to fed duit the president is losing Ids position. Conflict seems 
to be nplacing harmony. The one-happy-family idea has disappear^ assuming that 
it ever existed. The r^anges that have taken {flaw and that may continue to take place 
are not easy to accept, for no matter how democratically inclined a president may be 
he will les^ Ae efforts of Ae faculty, especially as Ary are puAed by faculty oiga^ 
izations, to deprive him of his admh^brtrative reqxmsAuities and to some extent of his 
leadership rde.^ 

Lombardi also discussed the role of the faculty association and, in Ais vein, a 
secretary to a president was quoted in the last copter as reporting, "Individually 
they [faculty] are great pecple. Collectively they are a bunch of unruly kids, 
falting potshots at each other and running to moAer wiA tales." 

A new president needs to listen to the advice of presidents more experienced 
Aan he, but Ais is not to suggest that he automatically heed Ais advice. While 
it is trae Aar the mles are slufting over the principal concern of governance, it 
is equally true that practices of the past, however predictable and workable hy 
a past generation of presidents, have led to Ae need for change as viewed by the 
faculty. What is obviously needed is either new peo]^ or atd people capable of 
changing to new viewe in order for a confrontati<m to become a consensus. The 
faculty view, oft quoted, that a "dean is a mouse training to be a rat" and the 
administrative view that the faculty ou^t to go back to holAng classes and 
keeping Aeir nnouths shut are nei A ct one appropriate for Ae present. Riess put 
part of Ae challenge of Ae faculty forward by noting: 

The junior cdlege faculty interacts wlA Ae president in many ways— intellectually, 
p rofessionally, and socially — boA formally and infomully. Today, however, Ae most 
critical area lelationsh^ is Aat which involves institutioiul governance. TraAtion* 
ally the role of Ae faculty has been one of advisement, as is iin^ied in the often used 
phrase "faculty participation in Ae governance of Ae coEege." It is my Aesis Aat Ae 

1 John Lombaidi, '*T1ie Jmiiar College Pleaident and Oe Faculty,’' in B. Lamar jefenson, ed.. Tht 
Jitmor CMef/e Fwesident (Lot Angeles: Jonior Colleee Leaderdrip Pngram, Graduate Sdiool of Edu- 
cation, UnKeisity of CaUEomia, Occasional Report No. 13, May 1969), p. 52. 
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evolving relationship of die faculty and the president must be a partnership. This view 
lecc^izes the faculty as a part of institutional government and a formal organ* 

izational structure operating on the basis of shared responsibility.^ 

And Harper summarized Riess s whole presentation in these major points: 

His thesis: diat die ev*olving reladondiip of die faculty and the president must be a 
partnership, and that this recognizes the faculty as a part at institutional government 
and implies a formal organizational structure operating on the ba^ of shared respon- 
sibility. Mr. Riess nude some other points: 

The president, throu^ his administrative staflF, often rules as the benevolent auto- 
crat of a generally conservative institution. Faculties form pseudo-democratic 
structures which give the external appearance of participation in government. 

There is usually very little communication direcdv bet w een die faculty and board, 
or between ad m i ni stration, faculty and die boar^ which ham p ers involvement of 
faculty in decision making. 

Teachers are voiceless outside die dassroom because administrators have central- 
ized control and often govern hv mimeognq[di. 

The solution: diete shouH be a nculty oriented administrative structure direedy 
responsible to die faculty widi presidential approval — and having deriripn-aialring 
responsibility in a wide range of cat^ories— hom developme nt of the budget to edu- 
catumal and cnnicohim pdicy making and io appointnient of non-instmctional 
administrative personnd, induding die oflSoe of president* 

The question of faculty-presidential relationships a ppa r endy centers on the 
concept of "governance.’* This, as does any odier issue, has a history, whidi 
Garrison tried to put in per sp ec tiv e: 

. . . die lines between faculty and adminbtration — in w h a te v er areas — are bound 
to blur and become less definite than fhey have been in die past Historically, junior 
colleges have been ad min istrators* institutions, widi all major f we n, in wwim* 

cdDeges . . . sudi as udiat texdxioks to order, and the like — made by administrators. 
Again, in the recent past, some of Ais has resulted from die tniiJWhial and operational 
^bits of former schwool prindpab and sup er int endents who become junior coUe^ pres- 
idents and deans. But across tbe natioii, die trend is toward peater and greater faculty 
participation in die nmning of junior colleges, in all major a^ects, induding ba^ 
policy-making. 

However, greater faculty partic^tion in eovemance requ i re s a new set of respon- 
sibilities and . . . understandings, b^ 1^ teadiers and by administrators.* 

And Harper, after quoting Lombardi, posed a pertinent question: 

**Thon^ the faculty may wish to participate, it is unlikely diat &ey will want the 
remonsibility of administering and it is not possible for a midtitude to assume die rde 
(rf leadership. Faculty or^mizations, like lam organizations, will lox their reason for 
being if th^ become administrative organs because then thty be t^ antagoni st s 
of dieir own members, they will be the producers of grievances. Unless we experience 
a form of sovictization, it is likdy that demands on die president will be made just short 
of usurping his functi^ as adi^istrator and leader.*^ 

Reasonable opportunity for participation in administration nuy be a hang-up for 
administrators and faculty alike. Whether administiators and faculty can ever agree on 
what is “reas onable opportunity for participation* is a moct question.' 

-L. C. Riess, "The Faculty and Ae Junior College Fiesident,** in Johnson, ed., op. cit., p. 67. 

* W. A. Harper, Uke It It (Los Angdes: Jonior CoUego Lenderdup Program Graduate Srdiool of 
Education, University of California, Odober 1968), p. SO. 

* R. Garrison, 'junior College Missions: Meals, Mytln, Realities," in Ifinnesota Junior Cottete 
(MiruK^polis: University of Minnesotai, January 1968). 

- Har]^, op. cit. 
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The issue can be put di£Ferently by centering on the issue of educational 
leadership as opposed specifically to governance: 

Tlmughout, the authors’ belief that educational leadership must take positive dimen- 
is brought out. Junior colleges nationwide simply cannot afford to coast, absorbing 
ideas from other levels of education, swallowing innovation, yet remaining static. They 
rnurt now Mize the initiative in developing, implementing and, above all, in evaluating 
their practices. Someone, sowe group, within the institution must do it. Right now it 
is, or should be, die president’s re^nsibility. Eventually, it may devolve to the faculty 
but it cannot be long avoided by noth if the college is to persevere.* 

Governance is defined here as the way society transfers to social institutions 
the ri^t to control. The social institution involved is education generally and the 
emerging community college specifically. 

Gallagher put this in a comparative and historical perspective: 

The le^ framework of higher education in the United States differs substantially 
from • • . the rattems in most other nations. 

The typiem continental university is an ann of ^nremment. 

The ^ical British university is run Iw its professors, with a rotating residing officer 
who is more of a ceremonial figureheadf. . . 

The Latin American universities present a third pattern . . . Student demonstrations 
iri Latin Amenca are deadly serious and aimed directly at seizing power. Since students 
alr^dy run the institutions, their objective is to take over the government. 

North Arnencan colleges and universities have been accustomed to operate under an 
umque device, die lay governing board. 

Certain consequences flow from this fact Neither president nor faculty nor students 
bsivc any ri^ts and privilwes except those which are enjoyed under the decisions 
reached wi^ the board. The cmly responsibilities carried on campus arc those which 
the board decides to rest there. Tnc typical American college or university therefore 
starts wito an almost militaiy^-eertainly an aiTthoritarian*-chain of command, from the 
trustees through the president to the campus* 

A second ransequracc is equally important The lay board, by virtue of its absolute 
powers, also has an absolute responsibility for maintaining the integrity of the institution 
under Hs governance* 

T^ lay governing board is finally accountable for everything diat the university is 
anci does* 

The faculties, if they arc to enjoy the privileges of academic freedom .so dearly bought 

so precai^y defended, must stand ready to assume full responsibility for Se 
whole of the learning process of every sti«dent. 

Presidenb and deans and other administrative persons discharge tibeir obligations in 
a variety of ways: by refusing to lose the individual in the routines; by airing to 
pn^ple even when the easy compromise beckons; by holding faculty members and 
students accountable for respecting the policies of the institution— and rewarding those 
who do, as wdl as f^g to reward those who do not; by exhausting their inventive 
ingenuity in discovering demociatic alternatives for autocratic procedures.^ 

FurAer ^emphasizing the effect of diis on the c ommuni ty college, supporting 
both Riess’s and Lombardi’s previous points, Gleazer wrote: 



Not only ate die community and die college constandy changing; so are concepts of 
a^mistation. All dmt ronains of the patriarchal president who spoke benevofendy 
of my faedty is a slighdy nostalgic memory. Now everybody "wants in on the act* 
Faculty and s tudents want to be involved where their interests are at stake. And those 



^ ^"***“**"*«t AdmbdtMtyr or Educational Leader? The Junior 

CcU^Prni^id (Wa s h ingto n, DXL: Ameriom Assodation of Junior Cdleces, 1969). p ix 

1 Froceedinv ot a Conjee “western 

IntenUte Commistian on Hi^ier Education, Deoanber 1966). 
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intere^ have wide applicability to the college program and procedure. Both a form of 
organization and a point of view are called for which result in an accommodation of all 
who participate in the learning process through division of labor related to their pro- 
fessional preparation and institutional assignments. New forms of organization ma y 
very well be needed.* ^ 

At issue, as noted, is not only governance but leadership, a quality more com- 
plicated to define than governance, and one that deans are already on record as 
wanting a president to exhibit. (See Chapter 5.) 

A sociological definition of leadership has bera put forward by Gibbs: 

Leadership is actually that which in any particular situation enables an individual to: 
(1) contribute si^ificandy to group movement in the direction of a recognized goal, 
and (2) be perceived as doing so by fellow members/ 

Schultz brou^.t tnis into the context of the community college: 

Early research ia the area of administrative leadership was based on the unitary trait 
tfieoty of Iradership. Principal postulates of this theory are: (1) that there exists a “lead- 
ership trait which is innate or inherent; (2) that leaders alone possess this trait; (3) 
that, as with other traits, individuals vary in the degree to which t^ possess it; and 
(4) the trait, when possessed, functions with equal force in a variety of ritnatfons The 
Aeoty implied that the trait could be identifi^ and measured. To date no such trait 
has been identified thou^ a great deal of time and effort has gone into trying to do so.“ 

The relation.vlup of leadership to tfie quality of both faculty and of their 
instruction was stressed by Garrison: 

. . if the college is unsure or confused in its purposes, in its definition of its mi<cimi^ 
it is likely that the teacher vdll be unsure. The teacher who is not convinced of the 
worthiness of the direction of his college— or who misunderstands it— —is likely to be 
uneasy, often qu.nrrelsome and rebellious, and prone to go about his job svith a certain 
**dlCT self-pity. If such is the case on a campus, it indicates a real communication 
breakdown between administration and faculty." 

The central purpose of leadership was reiterated by Cohen and Roueche: 

A leader is one who moves the muup toward its goals. The quality of leadership 
do*s not necessarily relate to the leader^ s being liked or feared by groim members. The 
essential is that theie be effect. Without group movement toward detoed ends there 
has been, by definition, no leadership exerted." 

It is to be remembered, however, that the faculty of a community college is 
not the same as the faculty of a university or four-year college — a basic position 
(rf this report whether one considers Ae president or Ae faculty. Garrison 
substantiates this view: 

... Ac impression (indeed, Ae conviction) deqiened that Ac junior college teadier 
is— or may be becoming— a new breed of instructor in hi^er education. Markedly 
differat in si^cant ways fnro the usual situation of his four-year colleagues are his 
eolations of instruction, his aims, and his professional and jAil^phical attitudes to- 
wards his task . Not simj^y a post-high schod instructor of grades thirteen and fourteen, 

•E. J. Gleazer, Jr., TW» U Cammwiat^ CaUegg (Boston: Hou^on-Mifflin, 1968), p. 109. 

* A. Gibb^^Leadoship,’* ia Handbook of Social Pm/chdogn (Cambridge, Mats.: Addison* 
Wewey, 1954), p. oo9* 

E. Si^tz, “A ConufMrative Analysis of the Junior College Deans*s Leadership Behavior,** 
^ Doan's Tatk (Boone, NX:.: The proceedings of a conference held August B-10, 
1B62, and joindy piihlidied by the Florida State University and University of Florida), po. 18-19 

” Garrison, op. ctf- 

Cohen and Roueche, op. ck., p. 8. 
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5f ^ ^ colleague in a new kind of collegiate effort as yet 

It finally comes to the fact the president cannot teach all the students himself. 
In discussing the central role of the second-ranking administrator, it was noted 
that the president must work with others. Nowhere is this clearer than with the 
faculty. Lombardi has addressed this thoughtfully: 

In the light of this background, the question is posed, what does a president fliinlf 
he must do or how d^ he think he must act in order to create a relationship with 
tlie faculty V'.iich will enable him to accomplish the purposes of his oflSce? There 
are ^ans availaole to the president which will make his relationship with the faculty 
a sabsfymg one, but the means will not give the president the key to die elimination 
ot conflict or tension, even though he is “more concerned with keeping [his] faculty 
h^y than wiA planting any other single group." Administrative ability and leader- 
ship quahhes dej^d on too many variables to be subject to simple f^ialysis. The 
most tlwt can be done is to indicate some attributes that are essential; but after these 

are pointed out it still comes back to the qualities of the individual his ability his 
percepKons?." , • 



For the president to know how to proceed, it seems reasonable that he be 
armed with as much information as possible. Central to this will be an under- 
standing of how the faculties presently perceive the president. An attempt to get 
at this understanding led to this study. 



THE SURVEY— METHOD AND RESPONSES 

The survey of faculty impressions and perspectives of the presidency was made 
by questionnaire. The inquiry form was sent through the office of the president 
of the college— no direcf approach to the faculty toas attempted. Questions were 
dire^ed to the “President of the most representative teaching faculty associa- 
tion,” with the college president asked to forward it to the appropriate individual. 
Responses were the most varied of any received to the many questionnaires sent 
out during the course of this entire study: 

1. Questionnaires completed and returned with usable responses 139 

2. Questionnaires completed and returned Mdtfa unusable responses 2 

3. Other responses 21 

a. supplementary letters g 

b. “can’t fill it out” 5 

c. “won’t fill it out” 5 

d. mistakes (college president filled it out) 2 

162 



A certain amount of emotionalism was identifiable in some of the “other” 
responses. For example, from North Carolina: 



Thank goodness, I am fortunate enough to inform you that we do not have a teach- 
ing faculty association. In this small college, our entire faculty and administrative staff 
function as o ne group without any separate organization for the teadiing faculty 



^ n. H. Gamson. 



fw cii*n«fnn 1 ^^”' CoUegg Focutty: lmue$ and FrManu; A FraUmimary SaHonaJl Aporaiaal 
(Washington, D.C.: American Assoctation of Junior Colleges 106 ^ n 15 ^ FF^mai 

** Lombardi, op. cd., p. 46. 
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From Virginia: 

. . . College does not have a faculty association of the type to which your question- 
naire is directed. We do have a very active faculty which is intimately involved in all 
aspects of the College. All persons at the College who hold faculty rank including 
the President are considered members of the faculty. We do not feel that any organi- 
zational structure which would directly pit the teaching faculty against the admini- 
strative faculty is healthy. We feel that it is the duty of each meinber of the faculty 
to do everything within his power to build a successful and respected college. Tbose 
of us in the a^inistrative area of the college feel that it is our responsibility to Ic ep 
the teaching faculty informed of administrative matters, to involve the faculty in every 
decision whenever possible, to provide the faculty with the best physical facilities 
possible, and to obtain for the faculty the highest possible salaries. 

Again from North Carolina: 

At [X Commu n ity] College we do not have a faculty associatioii. I, as Dean of 
the College, act as chairman of the faculty which meets monthly. “Faculty” at our 
institution includes persons such as the President, Dean, Business Manager, Dean of 
Students, Registrar, and Director of Counseling Service although these arsons are 
not full-time teaching faculty. In fact several of these persons do not teacn at all. 

From a New York community college: 

At the present time, there are two organized groups contending for membership. 
They are the United Federation of CoUege T&ichers and the Legmative Conference. 
Their activities have not yet crystallized here and it is not possible to say how many 
members of the faculty belong to either group or which is, once again, the most 
representative. 

And a very conservative approach from Massachusetts: 

This type of organization is [a] maverick in an era of education in which students 
and faculty are all crying for power. At . . . Junior College the administration retains 
as much power as possime. In my candid opinion, this j^eases die president, the ad- 
ministration, the faculty, and students. 

RESULTS 

Only about 18 percent of the colleges (162 out of 900) were heard from, con- 
firming an anticipated low percentage of response. There were two sources of 
attrition — ^the college president, who might or might not forward the question- 
naire, and the faculty association president, who might or might not answer it 
and return it 

WHAT KINDS OF FACULTY ASSOCIATIONS ARE THERE? 

Though faculty perspectives of the president were the prime motivation for 
launching this inquiry, it was important to discover what kinds of associations 
exist in the community college. Ibe importance of this question was stressed by 
Cleazer: 

Another question deals with the identity of the community college teacher. Where 
is his professional home? Beyond the campus where do his afiBIiations he? Some say 
he belongs with organizations like die American Association of Univer.<iity Professors. 
Others suggest that membership in state or national affiliates of die National Educa- 
tion Association would be more suitable. In some cities commmnty college faculty 
have joined with the American Federation of Teachers. And in a few cases the teachers 
have set up their own statewide association to speak for them at the state level. This 
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problem takes on greater urgency and intensity because community college faculties 
are not only seeking identification with appropriate orgam'zations beyond the campus 
but are also beii^ sought by them — and in energetic fashion. 

The issue of affiliation has not been decided. Nor is it likely that all faculty will 
identify with the same organizations. The diversified interests of community college 
teachers may prescribe afiuiation with more than one group. But regardless of whether 
one organization is chosen or many, the critical issue is the possibility that organiza- 
tions external to tlie community college will, as a result of value judgments required 
for membership, fragment this institution or divert it from its designated role.“ 

Table I 

KINDS OF FACULTY ASSOCIATIONS RESPONDING 



Eiodi of Faculty Auociationa Freauenev P«centage of 

' •' Total Reapondiog 



1 . Faculty association for a single campus 53 39 q 

2. Faculty senate for a single college ig 13 3 

3 . AHE or state chapter of NEA n 7 9 

4 . Faculty council for single college 7 59 

5 . None formed (new college) 19 13 g 

6. Miscellaneous 31 22 1 



139 99.9 



As shown in Table I, the dominant form of faculty organization reporting in 
tb:,ii 'tudy was the faculty association formed for a single campus, though it was 
-R R majority. The absence of AAUF (American Association of University 
Professorv as a major source of respondents was not expected, and this finding 
should bn viewed as suspect until verified further (and it should be remembered 
there wjM be many AAUP chapters on campuses represented here by another 
associaiion). The absence of unions was also not expected. Two open-end 
response.^ in letters indicate, however, that some unions are present: 

From ‘■■V'isconsin: 

Until December 20, 1967 , the Faculty Association and the Teachers’ Union iointlv 
negotiated with Ae Board. The Faculty Association asked for recognition as a single 
bargajiung unit through the Wisconsin Labor Relations Board. An election was held 
and the union won. 

And from Illinois: 

For many years faculty organizations were expected to tune their requests to the 
foancial and organizational limitations imposed by the board and administration Our 
faculty organiMtion honestly uses the word “union” in its title and has a written 
agreement wA the Board which is in turn binding on Ae college administration. It 
IS quite obvious Aat Ae union feels Ais older tactic of asking Ae faculty welfare 
organization to appreciate’ the problems of the board has been overworked The 
current atlimde seems to be that it is up to the board and administration to solve 
fte financial problems—not to ask the union to do it for them. In short. I doubt if 
me representatives of the union have attempted to define the role or worry about 
me sources of greatest pressure on me president ...” ^ 

Gleazer, op. cit„ pp. 122-123. 
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While this may be somewhat surprising to you, my guess is that it is an attitude 
which will spread to most colleges unless Aere is a radical revision of the administra- 
tive structure. It has been remarked that if schools are going to operate like General 
Motors, then you have to expect the faculty to act like the United Auto Workers. 
I like to think: that we are engaged in blazing new trails in faculty-administration 
relationships at the . . . College and that our experience will someday be valuable to 
other colleges as well. 

It is likely that tire issue of faculty representation will become more critical and 
that a move towards state-wide faculty associations of some kind will come, as is 
presently the case in Minnesota. The move in California, where law requires the 
presence of a faculty senate, and in Washington, v.^here the law requires the 
faculty to elect a bargaining body with which to deal directly with the board and 
from which the president of the college is excluded (from the faculty organization 
and from representation but not necessarily from the bargaining sessions with 
the board) but in which all other administrators are included, signal a trend that 
will no doubt grow in importance — that of faculties dealing directly with boards 
and not through presidents on matters concerning their interests and welfare. 

FACULTY PERSPECTIVES OF THE PRESIDENT 

As with the inquiry forms sent to deans and secretaries, the presidents of the 
teaching faculty associations were asked what they regard as the principal 
pressures on the president of the college, the principal function of a president, 



Table II 

THE PRINCIPAL PRESSURES ON THE PRESIDENT 
AS REPORTED BY FACULTY REPRESENTATIVES 



FbS03UBE8 


Firpt 


Second 


Third 


Total 


At Moat Frequency Given 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Frequency 


1. Faculty 


24 


31 


22 


77 


2. Finances, f?ind raising 


31 


13 


13 


57 


3. Community pressures, parents 


14 


18 


18 


50 


4. Board of trustees 


23 


7 


10 


40 


5. Students 


4 


15 


14 


33 


6. Total staff and administrators 


4 


7 


3 


14 


7. Campus development, planning 


4 


4 


5 


13 


8. Administrative details, trivia 


3 


4 


6 


13 


9. Miscellaneous 


7 


14 


12 


33 




114 


113 


113 


340 


B. Highest Ranking 


Pressure 






On Scale of 
1st Choice = 1, etc. 


1. Board of trustees 








1.68 


2. Finances, fimd raising 








1.69 


3. Faculty 








1.99 


4. Community pressures, parents 








2.08 


5. Students 








2.33 
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the characteristics of a president most likely to lead to success in office, and the 
future problems likely to face presidents. Added was the question: How can a 
president best help faculty carry out their legitimate functions? 

Pressures on the President 

As reported by faculty representatives, the principal pressures on the college 
president are shown in Table II. 

In Table II, two differences can be seen immediately when faculty responses 
are compared with those of presidents, deans, and secretaries. They are that 
students are seen as a more formidable pressure by faculties, and the word 
“parents” was used for the first time. Though visitors to the president’s office (as 
reported by both the president and secretary as occupying the president’s time) 
may have been parents, the fact was never specifically noted. It may be that the 
faculty assumes this as a pressure — ^parents perhaps complaining about grades, 
typical of experiences in the high school where administrators are often viewed 
as the “thin blue line” between the parent and the classroom teacher. 

As with secretaries, faculty see the board as a more intense pressure than do 
either deans or presidents. 



Table III 

THE PRINCIPAL FUNCTION OF A PRESIDENT 
AS REPORTED BY FACULTY REPRESENTATIVES 



Activity or Duty FrcQuency Pcrccntsi 



1. Administration and supervision 

2. Public relations and politics 

3. Leadership 

4. Coordinator and arbitrator 

5. Improving quality of educational program 

6. Planning new programs and courses 

7. Finances, fund raising, budget 

8. Support of faculty and associations 

9. Miscellaneous 

10. None given, no comment 



21 


15.1 


18 


12.9 


16 


11.5 


15 


10.8 


14 


10.0 


14 


10.0 


8 


5.7 


8 


5.7 


13 


9.2 


12 


8.6 


139 


99.5 



The Chief Function of a President 

There is a substantial difference between the deans’ responses and the faculty’s 
to the question on the chief function of a president when compared with the 
above table. (See Table IV, Chapter 5.) Deans stressed leadership as the prin- 
cipal function of a president. Faculty representatives see his principal function 
as administration and coordination. However, in categories 5, 6, and 7 (educa- 
tional program development, new course planning, and supporting faculty), the 
faculty views the president as much more properly involved in instrucHonal 
processes than does the dean. 
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Table IV 

CHARACTERISTICS HELPFUL FOR SUCCESS IN THE PRESIDENCY 
AS REPORTED BY FACULTY REPRESENTATIVES 



Characteristic 


First 


Second 


Third 


Total 


Pei oentage 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Frequency 


of Xota' 


1. Administrative skills 








.. 160 


43.8 


a. administrative ability... 


11 


23 


25 






b. skills with faculty pres- 












sures and negotiations 


12 


11 


6 






c. public relations skills — 


8 


6 


9 






d. communication skills — 


6 


7 


9 






e. educational leadership.. . 


8 


8 


2 






f. ability to delegate 


2 


2 


3 






g. skill with board 


0 


1 


1 






2. Personal qualities 








.. 101 


27.7 


a. objectivity, fairness 


11 


7 


4 






b. sense of humor, humility 


8 


7 


7 






c. intelligence, wisdom 


6 


5 


4 






d. integrity, honesty 


7 


2 


6 






e, drive, dedication 


3 


2 


3 






f. courage, “guts” 


1 


4 


3 






g. decisiveness 


4 


2 


0 






h. energy, stamina 


2 


2 


1 






3. Professional background 








... 51 


13.9 


a. professional training and 












experience 


12 


8 


8 






b. philosophical commit- 












ment 


10 


10 


3 






4. Human relations skills 








45 


12.3 


a. ability to work with 












people 


10 


7 


8 






b. ability to listen, patience 


3 


2 


3 






c. diplomacy, tact 


4 


4 


1 






d. persuasiveness 


1 


1 


1 






5. Handling student pressures. . . 








.. .. 7 


1.7 


6. MiscellaneoL’s 








.... Il 


.3 










365 


99.8 



As with the other questionnaires, some comments were worthy of being singled 
out for attention: 

As any true leader, he must be a servant of many groups. He must set up a num- 
ber of goals letting these groups choose one, getting them committed and involved, 
thus responsible. (Montana) 

Regretfully, finding a supply of money to operate. Primarily, provision of quality 
education to the students. (Illinois) 

His functions are so many it is difiBcult to sum them up in any concrete way 
except as to run an efficient institution. (Florida) 
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To exert forceful leadership in the establishment and development of an in- 
structional program and supporting services to meet the needs or the community. 
(Texas) 

To prov.ide leadership while retaining the attitude of service to the. faculty. (Cali- 
fornia) 

He’s not “the captain of the ship,” but more the “chairman of the board.” He 
is a wise and shrewd coordinator who knows best how to stabilize and encourage 
the talents around him. ( California) 

Characteristics Helpful to a President’s Potential Success 

The leading individual categories were: (1) administrative ability (59); (2) skills 
witli faculty matters (29); (3) public relations skills (23); (4) skills in communica- 
tion (22); and (4) objectivity and fairness (22). 

Faculty representatives differed substantially and significantly in rating the 
characteristics that might lead to a successful presidency. Whereas secretaries 
emphasize the personal characteristics as critical, the faculty clearly see adminis- 
trative ability as the key to success. The leading individual categories found in 
Table V, Chapter 6, make a sharp contrast with those found in Table IV in this 
chapter. Only one of the secretaries’ choices is from administrative skills while 
four of the five leading categories from faculty are from administrative skills. 

This would support Lombardi’s contention (see page 74) that “Though the 
faculty may wish to participate, it is unlikely they will want the responsibility 

of administering Cohen and Roueche’s remark quoted partially on page 

76 is also repeated; “The quality of leadership does not necessarily relate to the 
leader’s being liked or feared by group members. The essential is that there be 
effect. Without group mtvement toward defined ends, there has been, by defi- 
nition, no leadership exerted.” Faculty representative responses seem to indi- 
cate they agree with this statement. 

Problems for Future Presidents 

Faculty representatives were asked, as were secretaries, what they regarded 
as the problems that seemed to be increasing in severity for presidents. 

Though ranking instructional problems much higher as a likely future problem 
for presidents, faculty representatives agreed, in essence, with secretaries on the 
general nature of the problems to come. Faculty representatives reversed the 
order of faculty and finances reported by secretaries, by ranking faculty matters 
and interests highest, as future problems for presidents. It appears that not only 
do presidents regard the principal pressures as coming from faculty, so also does 
the faculty, which anticipates it will stay that way. 

From Oregon, an interesting combination of problems was seen and reported: 

1. Communication with staff. 

2. Attracting capable people to serve on board of education. 

3. Securing qualified instructors with community college philosophy. 

How Can the President Best Help the Faculty? 

In responding to the above question, faculty representatives chose the follow- 
ing as things the president might do to help: (1) offer leadership and promote 

Harper, op. cit 
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morale (11); (2) learn to understand faculty members and communicate with 
them (10); (3) h'mit class size for faculties within professional guidelines (8); 
(4) keep current on the development of new programs (5); and (5) provide funds 
to develop instructional materials (4). 

Table V 

PROBLEMS FOR PRESIDENTS INCREASING IN SEVERITY 



AS REPORTED BY FACULTY REPRESENTATRTES 


Problems 


First 

Choice 


S'*conii 

Choice 


Third 

Choice 


Total 

Frciiuency 


Percentage 
of Total 


1. Faculty matters 








... 1C5 


30.8 


a. reemitmentand retention 












of qualified faculty 


14 


11 


9 






b. unrest, militancy. 












aIO /-«1 VlSfi 1 • • • • 


10 


13 


9 






c. staffing 


2 


8 


4 







d. increasing salaries cf 

faculty 6 3 1 

e. communicating with 

faculty 7 7 4 

2. Financial - 96 

a. fund raising, securing 

money 41 20 6 

b. financing facilities 8 10 11 

3. Educational and instructional 

problems 51 

a. developing new programs 

to meet student needs. . 4 7 8 

b. holding to philosophy of 

community colleges — 6 6 3 

c. improving quality of 

offerings 12 5 

d. curriculum problems, 

schedules 3 5 1 

4. Student-related problems ^3 

a. unrest, militancy, 

activism 4 12 5 

b. increasing enrollments... 8 3 4 

c. communicating with 

students 0 2 5 

5. Pressuresfrom the community 17 

a. social unrest, activism... 2 14 

b. general relations 3 5 5 

6. State and federal intervention 

in individual collcgemattcrs 12 

7. Miscellaneous ^7 



28.1 



14.9 



. 43 


12.6 


. 17 


5.0 


. 12 


3.5 


. 17 


5.0 


341 


99.9 
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There was such a range of responses to this last question that no table is 
attempted. There was, as one might have pi eclieted, a wealth of comments on this 
topic. Some of them follow: 

Let them get directly involved in things that directly affect them and approach 
them as experts in their fields. Let them help set up classes, etc. (Montana) 

Leave academics to the faculty and give depiuiment heads real authority for the 
development of in-service teaching programs, especially for the new teachers. 
(Ntassachusetts) 

Expect faculty to devote their time to “professional” duties and to employ non- 
professionals to perform non-professional duties. (Kansas) 

Inspire faculty to be devoted educators; give them opportunities to study, 
attend professional meetings; recognize achievements and contributions. (Iowa) 

— by not alienating the faculty. (Washington) 

Select the proper people for the staff and weed out those tliat don’t fit — and 
quickly. (Oregon) 

Hide! (Oregon) 

By permittting tlic faculty to participate and lunction as tlie policy-making body 
of the institution. (Connecticut) 

Admit it to full and equal partnership in policy-formulation and constantly invite 
it to grow in achievement and excellence. (California) 

Make governance more democratic; include facul^ and students in the decision- 
making procasses. (California) 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Faculty representatives perceive the presidency in a different way from presi- 
dents, deans, or secretaries of presidents. The chief differences appear to be 
that the faculty want the president involved in educational and faculty matters 
(deans had been lukewarm about this), but principally they want him to be a 
good administrator with considerable ability in that area. 

Judging from comments made on the question of what president ?.an do to 
best help faculties, faculties want in on the matter of governance rmd policy 
making, but they do not want the president out. 

A new president apparently need not worry too much about being popular or 
liked as a person because of his skills with people or his personal characteristics. 
Other than wanting a president who is consistent and fair, faculty representatives 
want leaders who can provide for them the administrative skill necessary to ran 
the college well. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



PERSPECTIVES OF THE PRESIDENT: 
MRS. PRESIDENT SPEAKS 



The possible impact a president’s wife has on a college starts ^vith the amount of 
influence she has on the president. Additionally, she ^vill have a direct impact, as 
she is commonly called “the first lady” whether she wishes to be or not. 

The president’s ^vife has an official function at the college her husband serves, 
but she does not have a position. The function of the “first lady” is much more 
than honorarj'; she can have an eflFect on a college without ever going to the 
campus or near her husband’s office. It is, however, a most unfortunately advised 
president’s wife who attempts to transcend certain basic functions and dabble 
directly in college affairs. This would assume that a position exists, which is not 
the case at all. 

Newly elected presidents, or those aspiring to this office, wll do well to assess 
“the home front” beforehand. It has been reported recently that community 
college presidents, as with business executives, are increasingly mobile.* Indeed, 
following the adage “In order to move up, you must move!” a ^villingness to re- 
locate may be increasingly necessary for a person seeking a community college 
presidency. But, if the president-elect — each time he moves — ^has a wife who 
clutches a leg of the piano and is reluctant to leave town, he soon will be in 
marital difficulty and may actually soon be paying alimony. This possible travail 
can be avoided if the decision to take a presidency represents a concensus of 
those most affected — ^the president’s family. 

While it has been stressed earlier as important that a president have a loyal 
secretary, it must be stressed even more strongly that die “home front” must be 
serene and represent a place to which he can retire, comfortably and securely. 
Wives also seem to recognize this. Harper, in recording the views of presidents’ 
wives at a national invitational workshop for new presidents and their wives, 
reported: 

A college president’s wife should have as her first goal that of looking after the 
health and well-being of her husband, understanding tfie pressures and problems as 
well as the hops and aspirations that may be a part of his daily routine. Providing 
a good home life is essential.* 

ROLE OF THE PRESIDENTS WIFE 

The roles and responsibilities of the “first lady” of a community college are 
diverse and at times seem to conflict as she seeks to maintain balance and order 

^ J. H. CannichacI, "Origin and Mobility of Presidents,” Juntcr College JoumaL XXXIX, No. 8 
(May 1969), p. 32. 

= W. A. Harx>er, Like It Is (Los Angcics: Junior College Leadership Program, Graduate School of 
Education, University of California, October 1968), p. 9. 
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for her home and self while supporting both her husband and the college he 
serves. A principal responsibility for a wife, particularly of a newly arrived pres- 
ident, is to understand something of the educational philosophy, purposes, and 
pak of the immunity college in general and of the specific college her husband 
heads. In this connection, Barbara Morgan has observed: 

Tlie wife of a new two-year college president will come quickly to kno^v that the 
open-door philosophy has very little to do with the U. S. Department of State and 
the histor}' of relations with China. She v/ill also come quickly to realize that the 
vo-year college is not just a downward extension of the four-year college, regardless 
of the aspirations of a good many of the academic faculty. Neither, however is the 
college an upward extension of the high school.* 



Luskin reported the problems most difficult for wives of newly appointed 
junior allege presidents (where the president had little or no previous experience 
in the junior college) as: (1) starting some type of faculty vidves association, (2) 
understanding college protocol, (3) mastering the necessary human relations 
skills, and (4) having too little time to be a wife.* 

In responding to the inquiry form used in this survey, a president’s wife in 
Illinois wrote, “The wife of a president has the same obligation that most wives 
have. Keep the home a refuge.” This wife then added a note that suggested this 
IS not easy: “Officially her job is to fit into whatsoever community she is in. Some- 
times this means being quite active and in others sitting back. Don’t push until 
you know your community, and be prepared for anything.” 

In the paj^r presented by a president’s wife at a conference on the junior 
allege pr^idency, there was stress placed on stability as a principal role of the 
first lady. This was defined as “the eflFort to create a stable platform of support 
for her husband and family at a domestic level. Stability means a stable family, 
a stable home to which her husband can retire and in which her children can 

grow healthily, while all occupy the center stage of one of the most exposed 
posibons m education.”* 



THE SURVEY OF PRESIDENTS’ WIVES 

The initial suggestion that wives be included in this study of perspectives of 
the community college president was made in San Francisco, at the national con- 
ference of the American Association of Junior Colleges in 1967. Here two wives, 
knowing of my surveys of the junior college presidents, urged that the views of 
wives vijere important in coming to an understanding of the presidency. Wives 
could, they su^ested, report on the pressures, pleasures, prerequisites, and pains 
of pr^idents. TTiese and other wives with whom I later talked suggested items 
that I included in the questionnaire “As Seen by the First Lady”— responses to 
which form the basis for the present chapter. As with the one for deams and pres- 
idents, the inquiry form was sent to presidents v.dth a request thev <?ive it to 
their xvives for completion and return. 



‘ Barbara Morgari «Mre. President: Role and Responsibilities,” in B. Lamar Johnson ed Tt^ 
Jumor College Frestdt^ (Los Angeles: Junior College Leadership Program Graduate School of Edii 
catmn, Unn;ets.ty o^ Occasional Report No. 13. May^l969), J!’l3o7 

^ Interest to New Presidents with Little Bwkgroiind in the Junior Col- 

‘‘Barbara Xfotgan, op. at., p. 130. 
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In approaching the wives for information, I was particularly anxious to obtain 
their perspectives of the presidency, but I included items asking what the wives’ 
time was spent on ‘ oflBcially and unofficially,” Some parts of the findings have 
been published elsewhere.* 

There was no overwhelmjng response to the questionnaire: only 154 replies 
to a mailing of 900 (17.1 percent). Presidents have countless opportunities to 
ignore questionnaires. This time, the opportunity was transferred to their wives, 
many of whom promptly took similar advantage. However, the wives who did 
take time from their own busy schedules to complete the inquiry held important 
and insightful views. 



Those who responded seemed in agreement with the statement; "There is a 
need for the professional’ wife, who, after arriving on the scene, determines 
through study and observation the degree of assistance she can provide and then 
proceeds to offer the stability and serenity necessary for the college to prosper 
to the degree she can be discretely influenhal.”" 

The "first lady” is also under considerable pressure. Many wives of presidents 
amve where they did not aspire to be, center stage, and would gladly leave at 
any moment. The key role, however, is one of opportunity, and it is not all grim, 
^ome reported great satisfaction from the possibility of growth — ^for the college 
for the president, and for themselves. ^ ' 



THE PRESIDENT AS SEEN BY THE PRESIDENTS WIFE 
The first thing a wife is made aware of is the degree of exposure of her hus- 
band. Phone calls, not all pleasant, disturb the tranquillity of meals as well as 
her enhre household. And she is unable to avoid the sight of her husband when 
he comes home pale and shaken after a long, hard day or after a particularly 
difficult meeting with either the board or dissident faculty members. The wives 
resj^nding to this survey seemed aware of this, as indicated in their response 
to the questions regarding why presidents become presidents, why thev succeed 
in the presidency, what they would want to do if they left the presidency, what 

are the principal pressures on them, and how they gain saHsfaction from their 
work. 



Why Presidents Become President 

Based on 136 responses, the opinions of wives on why their husbands became 
presidents are summarized in Table I. 

Results included an individual response worth singling out: 

From Florida: "Determination and brass!” 



For those reader-; aspiring to their first presidency, it may be well to relate the 
intormation from this table to that reported in Chapter 2. 

Success Characteristics of Presidents 



As reported in Chapter i, getting to be a president and staying on as one are 
not necessanly related. Wives were also asked, “What single characteristic con- 
tnhuted mo st to your husband’s success in staying on as president?” 



c ’ ’ A- Morgan, ‘Wiew from the Hon 

Say rbout Their Husbands,’ Creative Notebook, II, Nos. 9, 10 (Ma 
• Barbara Morgan, op. cif., p. 135. 



Front — ^What Presidents* Wives 
and June 1968). 
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Table I 

WHY PRESIDENTS BECOME PRESIDENTS 
AS REPORTED BY THEIR WIVES 



Responses 


Frequency 


Percentage 


1. The five D’s (drive, determination, devotion, desire. 


dedication) 


40 


29 


2. Personality and ability to work with people 


23 


17 


3. Administrative, organizational abilities 


22 


16 


4. Training, record, experience 


15 


11 


5. Intelligence 


12 


9 


6. Honesty, fairness 


9 


7 


7. Leadership 


5 


4 


8. Ability to listen, patience 


4 


3 


9. Self-discipline 


2 


1 


10. Luck — being in right place 


2 


1 


11. Miscellaneous 


2 


1 




136 


99 


Table II 


SUCCESS CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESIDENTS 




AS REPORTED BY THEIR WIVES 




Responses 


Frequency 


Percentage 


1. Ability to work with people 


27 


21 


2. Five D’s (drive, desire, devotion, dedication, determin- 
ation) 


24 


18 


3. Administrative ability and training 


24 


18 



4. Honesty, fairness, integrity. 

5. Hard work, tenacity. 

6. Patience, listening. . . 

7. Leadership 

8. Diplomacy 

9. Flexibility 

10. Sense of humor 

11. Miscellaneous 



13 

10 

8 

7 

5 

4 
3 

5 



10 

8 

6 

6 

4 

3 
2 

4 
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One wife observed, from Florida, “He never met a stranger!”; another, from 
Arizona, “I guess his biggest asset is he is approachable. He will help anyone, at 
any time, in any way he can, to better himself.” 

In responding to this query, 130 wives chose: (1) ability to work with people 
(21 percent), (2) drive, desire, devotion, dedication, and determination (18 per- 
cent), and (3) administrative ability and traim'ng (18 percent). 



Pressures on the President 

Wives were next asked to identify sources of pressure on the president (see 
Table III). It is of interest to note that wives substituted, roughly, community 
pressures for financial ones when compared with responses of presidents and 
deans. This may reflect the fact the wife is more distant from actual college 
operations, although directly involved with the community and its view of the 
college. 

Table III 

PRESSURES ON THE PRESIDENTS 
AS REPORTED BY THEIR WIVES 



A. Most Frequentlt Occurring 
Sources of Pressure 



Frequency Percentage 



1. Faculty 81 22.4 

2. Community 01 iq g 

3. Board of trustees 50 13 _g 

4. Administrative details 40 no 

5. Financial matters and concerns 32 g 7 

6. Student problems and interests 14 33 

7. Strivings of junior administrators 13 3 5 

8. State, county, district boards and agencies 10 2.7 

9. Campus development and planning g 2.2 

10. The business manager and business office 5 14 

11. .Parents 5 14 

12. Miscellaneous 44 12 1 



363* 99.9 



B. Highest Intensitv or Pressure 



Sources of Pressure 

Scale with “1” Highest 



1. Board of trustees 1 72 

2 . Faculty 1 77 

3. Administrative details 1 82 

4. Community pressures 2.05 

5. Financial matters and concerns 2.06 

6. Strivings of junior administrators 2.15 

7. Student problems and interests 2.86 



* -4s e;ich wife could make up to three choices, total exceeds number responding. 

Although the perspectives held by wives on pressures closely resemble those 
of the president’s secretary, ^vives introduced a new category— that of “strivings 
of junior administrators.” Apparently this represents a source of pressure tliat 
the president confides to his wife but not to his secretary. This might relate to 
the response of the president from Washington State who refused to nominate 
a “second-ranking administrator” as it “might ruin the balance of an administra- 
tive team . . .” (See page 54.) 
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It should also be noted that wives rated the category of “campus development 
and planning” much lower than did other groups of respondents. 

As with the perspectives of others reported in this monograph, the wives did 
not see students as a major source of pressure on the president. 

Should or Will the President Take Another Position 

To the question, “Would you prefer that the president had another position?” 
the wives overwhelmingly answered “No.” 

Despite the predominantly “No” responses, some wives had contraiy views. 

Table IV 

WOULD YOU PREFER THE PRESIDENT 
HAD ANOTHER POSITION? 



A. Yes or No 



Wives 

Responding 



1. Yes 27 

2. Maybe 7 

3. No 101 



B. If “Yes,” Why? 



1. - Stress 15 

2. Lack of family, time or life 5 

3. Better job 2 

4. Other 3 



C. If “Yes,” WTiat? 



1. Teaching 10 

2. What he wants 3 

3. Anything 3 

4. Other 11 



One from Illinois wrote, “Yes. Crises can be overwhelming!” and further, that 
she’d rather her husband was “Caretaker of Walden Pond.” Another from Florida 
wrote, “Yes. I’m tired, tired, tired!” What? “A farmer!!” 

In responding to “Do you think the president will want another position even- 
tually?” wives had varying views. 

As shown in Table V, 53 wives answered “Yes” to this question and an equal 
number “No.” “Professor” (mentioned 18 times) was the most frequently sug- 
gested other position. Some wives — such as one from Washington — ^were quite 
uncertain, “Yes.” What? “God only knows. I don’t — and I don’t think my husband 
does. We may have to invent one just to fit him.” 

A conclusion to these two previous questions was published previously: 

It is clear wives responding in this study do not want their husbands to leave the 
presidenc)' now by an overwhelming 101 to 27, with seven undecided. Even though 
the wives appear fully aware of, and often object to, the pressures involved with the 
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presidents position and their own consequent exposure, they would seem to regard 
the presidency as desirable for their men. 

Even when asked if the president would eventually want another position, of the 
5o who said ‘Yes” (as compared, interestingly, with exactly 53 who said “No”), 26 
qualified this by saying the president would want only another presidency — nine 
said a four-year presidency, nine said a larger two-year college, and eight said a 
change of scene. * 

Wives agree substantially with presidents on what they would want to do 
upon leaving the presidency (see Chapter 4). Nearly equally attractive to the 
president, as reported by wives and presidents, would be graduate school teach- 
ing. (Combine “professor,” “teacher-instructor” for a total of 28.) 

Table V 

WILL THE PRESIDENT EVENTUALLY WANT ANOTHER POSITION? 



A. Will Want .Another Position? Wives 

Responding 

1. Yes... 

2. Maj'be 

3. No. . . . 



53 

23 

53 



B. If “Yes” or “Maybe,” What Kind of Position? 



1. Professor 

2. Teacher-instructor 

3. Larger two-year college 

4. Four-year college presidency 

5. Change of scene 

6. Consultant 

7. Dean or other administrative job 

8. Miscellaneous 



18 

10 

9 

9 

8 

3 

3 

7 



The Greatest Satisfaction for the President 

Lastly, wives were asked from what the president derived the greatest satis- 
faction. This question is, of course, related to the one asking presidents why they 
sought to stay on as president. 

Among other remarks on what brings the president satisfaction from his 
position: 

From Washington: “Coming home at night!” 

From Mississippi: Taking a school that is at the bottom and making it one of the 

best.” 

From Colorado: “T.H.P.— take-home pay!” 

Most often mentioned are “sense of achievement” (38) and “student growth” 
and “contact with students” (29). This last is interesHng in that deans reported 
the president as not involved with students in performing presidential duties 
(see Chapter 5). 



* D. A. \forgan, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Table VI 

THE PRESIDENTS’ GREATEST SATISFACTIONS 
AS REPORTED BY THEIR WIVES 



Responses 


Frequency 


Percentages 


A. The college 




1 


1. Sense of achievement (38) 

2. Challenges, problem solving (13) 

3. Expansion, growth of college (11) 

4. Starting a college (4) 

B. The students 






1. Growth and contacts (29) 

2. Providing opportunity to disadvantaged (12) 






C. Programs and curriculum 

1 . Program development (13) 

2. Innovating-creating (5) 




12.2 


D. Personal-professional 

1. Sense of service (6) 

2. Pay, prestige (4) 

3. Community contacts (2) 

4. .Faculty contacts (2) 




9.8 


E. General and miscellaneous 




2.7 




143 


100.3 



One wife ended her response on a happy note by writing from Pennsylvania: 
“Hooray! It helps just knowing someone is interested and might care about us 
as individuals. Thanks.” 

SUMMARY 

Wives of presidents do affect a community college, willingly or not, and wives 
participating in this survey seemed to favor a “professional” wife who takes her 
job, her husband, and the college seriously. Basically, the wife of the president 
likes her job, and she does not want her husband to leave the presidency. 
Should the president want to, however, she feels he would seek either a profes- 
sorship or another presidency. 

Wives attribute their husbands’ success in becoming a president to their “drive 
and determination.” They report that the reasons for presidents’ success are an 
ability to work with other people and to retain “drive and determination.” They 
also ranked “administrative ability and training” highly. 

The next chapter is concerned wdth how presidents view idle characteristics of 
success in the presidency. One president, from Georgia, reported that one at- 
tribute of the most successful president he had known was that “[his] wife was 
an asset — stayed home and tended family,” and that one source of possible dif- 
ficulty for a president is a wife who ‘ch'mbs’ or otherwise rubs others the wrong 



THE NATURE OF SUCCESS 
IN THE PRESIDENCY 



CHAPTER IX 



Art is commonly defined as the result of bringing order to experience and expres- 
sing this. Equally acceptable to some is that art is what artists do. Perhaps the 
community college presidency is, in the final analysis, a form of art and should 
be sbidied as such. However, just as it is possible for “experts” to say that one 
painting is better than another, though they may be hard pressed to say exactly 
why this is so, it is also possible for ‘“experts” to say that one president is “better” 
than another. There are presidents who have an aura of success. It seemed worth- 
while to try to analyze the characteristics of success in the hope of establishing 
information of value to those aspiring to be presidents, those newly elected, and 
even those with considerable experience who might want to test their own judg- 
ments against the opinions of many. 

Success as a president may be also a relative matter. One questionnaire re- 
turned from California in this survey rated the president regarded as most suc- 
cessful as also “the same person who had the most difficulties.” This sentiment 
was repeated from New York: “The most successful President I know is also the 
one who has had the most difficulties. [This person] has taken over an already 
established, although young, 2-year college [with] internal difficulties as proble- 
matic as external dilemmas of funding, staffing, etc.” A re.spondent from Indiana 
volunteered: You are asking questions of time and circumstance that require 
subjective judgment; almost impossible to answer.” From Alabama came a 
knowing answer to the request for the name of the outstanding president, “It 
does not seem that names are important, but images are.” 

In spite of this relativity of success in a presidency, it was assumed there were 

commonalities in administrative art.” Lombardi notes in support of this conten- 
tion: 



Today’s president has a new role; it is not easy, as I have indicated, but it would 
e a mistake to tfiink that presidents had an easy time in days gone by. The junior 
college president of the past experienced conflict with the faculty as does today’s 

® to perform sa4- 

tactorily Todays president is confronted by more militant organizations, which are 

Despite these (Merences, important and harrowing as they may be, the president 
succeeded or failed then for the same reasons he succeeds or fails today. The quali- 
ties of administrative ability and leadership have not changed significantly, despite 
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the deep insights and rationalizations develoj^ed by theorists on administration. These 
qualities must still be a part of a presidents assets. Moreover, these qualities must 
change with new perceptions by the faculty of their role.^ 

It was also noted at the beginning of this study that tenure by itself is not an 
indication of success. Tenure may indicate only tenacity, an aliility to “ride it 
out” rather than to do much of anything else. Johnson has stressed the role of 
innovativeness as a response to change: 

Change is required and demanded — not merely change for its own sake, but planned 
change that will provide the means for better serving every citizen in the land. 
Some changes have already been made. More are needed. Some of these are cur- 
rently projected. Others may be devised, and the adoption of successful innovations 
hastened.* 

And Riess put change facing presidents in the context of faculty unrest and 
activism: 

Change is coming. It will come with either imnecessary strife and difficulty or with 
the normal pains or birth. The amount of time and degree of trauma required jointly 
rests with junior college boards of trustees, presidents, and faculties, individually and 
collectively.* 

THE- SURVEY 

Success as Viewed by Presidents 

An appeal to expert judgment was made to determine characteristics of success 
in the presidency, and to discover those who were regarded as the more success- 
ful presidents. This was done by an inquiry form sent first to all community col- 
lege presidents. {All had now grovm to 1,020 in the spring of 1968 as compared 
with 724 in the spring of 1966.) 

The questionnaire asked presidents to nominate the most successful president 
they had ever known, as well as the most successful president still serving as 
president if the first nominee had retired or died. They were asked, further, to 
analyze the qualities of the most unsuccessful president they had ever known 
and then to: (1) suggest what could possibly have helped this person; (2) com- 
pare the president regarded as most successful with the one regarded as having 
the most diflRculty; and (3) list the three most important ingredients for success 
and the threo sources of greatest difiBculty. 

One-hundred and forty-eight of the questionnaires were returned completed 
(14.5 percent), a modest response indeed, although a large response had not 
really been anticipated since, for the first time, names of individuals were sought. 
Joseph Cosand, President, St. Louis Junior College District, confided later, “I 
almost didn’t answer that last one. I thought it was simply an invitation to par- 
ticipate in a popularity poll. Then I thought of this one guy who ought to get 
some credit in my estimation, and I wrote his name down. Once I did that I 
decided to fill out the rest of the questionnaire!” Thomas Carr, President, Bay 
Path Junior College, Massachusetts, wrote: “As for the latest questionnaire — 
The Successful President — have given considerable thought to this subject over 

1 John Lombardi, '‘The Junior College President and the Faculty/’ in B. Lamar Johnson, ed.. The 
Junior College President (Los Angeles: Junior College Leadership Program, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Occasional Report No. 13, May 1969), p. 54. 

2 B. Lamar Johnson, Islands of Innovation Expanding: Changes in the Communitu College (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Glencoe Press, 1969), p. 29. 

» L. C. Riess, “The Faculty and the Junior College President,” in Johnson, ed.. The Junior College 
President, p. 74. 
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the years, and I don’t believe that one college president is capable of iudffin«r 
another unless he has Iiad an opportunity to serve under him.” ^ 

State Directors of Community Colleges 

The questionnaire was sent also to state directors of community colleges and 
of vocational education. There were hventy-seven responses. A number'^of pro- 
fessors of higher education specializing in the community college and well-known 
foundation personnel were also invited to fill out the questionnaire. Only three 
did so. These responses have been collated, but are reported separately from 
those of the 148 presidents. ^ 

The More Successful Presidents 

From the nomination of community college presidents, state directors of com- 
munity college or of vocational education, and e.\perts representing either foun- 
dations or universities, a list of the twelve most successful presidents in the nation 
was established. I subsequently interviewed ten of those nominated, usually in 
their office. The results of these interviews are presented in Chapter 10. 



ut IJHK SURVEY 

Presidents r^ponded to the items calling for comparisons of successful and 
unsuccessful characteristics richly and diversely. Two responses set the tone: 

From .Massacliusctts: What are the three most important ingredients of success for a 
president: liM intrigued me for most of this twenty-four yeai 
rareer. I think the ans^ver applies to any administrator, whether 
m ^ connected with a college or is in business . . . 

(1) the ability to inspire and to lead; (2) imagination combined 
with reasoned judgment; and (3) a sense of timing. 

The sources of the greatest difficulty for a college president would 
in my jud^ent, the lack of all or any of the above. I don’t 
believe taat educational qualifications, degrees, or anvtliing else 
have anythmg to do with it other than providing a quicker sense 
ot communication. 



and from Utah: 



Most presidents are e.\pedients— know of no one doing mucli 
creahng thinking! ® 



^ had been hoped, however, the larger number of responses fit reasonably 
well into categories previously established in this survey. 

Qualities Conducive to Success 

Although secretaries and wives underscored personal qualities of presidents 
as critical to success, presidents opted, as presented in Table I, nearly as strongly 
for administrative skills as for personal qualities. The leading single category 
picked by presidents, with nearly half-again as many responses as any other was 
that of “administrative ability” (57 responses). This was followed by intelligence 
and judgment (39); leadership skills (31): drive, energy, and determination (30)- 
and philosophical commitment to the community college (24). Wives mentioned 

secretaries but little. State directors, however 
(Table II), placed considerable emphasis on it. 
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Table 1 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL PRESIDENTS 
AS REPORTED BY THEIR PEERS 



Charmcterlstics 


Total 

Frequency 


Perccntase 

cfTotul 


1. Personal qualities 


137 


35.0 


a. intelligence, judgment (39) 

b. drive, energy, dedication (-30) 

c. sense of humor, humility (23) 

d. integrity, honesty (19) 

e. acceptable personality (10) 

f. courage, “guts” (9) 

g. objectivity, fairness (5) 

h. flexibility (2) 

2. Administrative skills 


132 


33.8 


a. administrative ability (57) 

b. leadership skills (31) 

c. public relations skills (11) 

d. ability to analyze (9) 

e. communication skills (8) 

f. confidence, security (6) 

g. ability to delegate (5) 

h. skill with board (5) 

3. Human relations skills 


70 


17.9 


4. Professional training, experience, and philosophical com- 
mitment 


27 


6.9 


a. professional training and experience (3) 

b. philosphical commitmen* (^) 

5. Miscellaneous 


25 


6.4 




391 


100.0 



Although only twenty-seven state directors responded, their views were note- 
worthy. Compared with responses of presidents, there are substantial differences. 
Chiefly these are: presidents rank administrative ability much higher and state 
directors rank philosophical commitment (to the community college philosophy) 
higher than any other single category. State directors differed from both presi- 
dents and secretaries by ranking human relations skills as less critical. 'Ibere 
were individual comments worthy of note: 

Characteristics of success are: 

1. Knowledge. 

2. Wisdom. 

3. Knowledge and wisdom (rare). (Maryland) 

1. Toughness. 

2. Hard work. 

3. Humanism. (Wyoming) 
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Table 11 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL PRESIDENTS 
AS REPORTED BY STATE DIRECTORS 



Characteristics 


Total 

Frequency 


PercenUi^c 
of Total 


1. .Administrative skills 


23 


36.5 


a. leadership .ability (S) 

b. administrative ability (5) 

c. public relations skills (5) 

d. skills with board (2) 

e. other (3) 

2. Personal qualities 




23.8 


a. intelligence, judgment (8) 

b. drive, energy, dedication (3) 

c. integrity, honesty (3) 

d. courage, “guts” (1) 

3. Professional background 




20.6 


a. professional training and experience (4) 

b. philosophical commitment (9) 

4. Human relations skills 




12.8 


5. Faculty skills 


5 


6.3 




63 


100.0 



1. Sensitivity to community and faculty concerns. 

2. Constant concern and search for a way to do it better. 

3. Consistency in administrative and educational decisions. (From a foundation 
executive) 

1. A respect for the teaching faculty 

2. A democratic leader. 

3. Being provocative without being contentious. (Minnesota) 

1. Humility and dedication to instruction and learning. 

2. Technical Imowledge of finances. 

3. Ability to organize so tliat instruction can Like place. (.\ professor of higlier 
education) 

.And from California: The ability to anal\-ze problems for elements — often mis- 
quoted as “horse sense.” 

Qualities That Seem to Produce Problems 

The resjponses to the question of why the president of their acquaintance with 
the most difficulties had so many of them were not easily categorized. There 
was a strong suggestion throughout the responses that it was simply a matter of 
that particular president lacking those qualities of success listed in Table 1. One 
response from Massachusetts indicating this was quoted on page 97. Another 
from California: 

WTiat are the three most importa’!^ Iiiir«^'"jients of success for a president? 

1. Intelligence. 

2. “Guts,” personal strength, conv. 

3. Honesty (not merely the dollars a:- i ^ 
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variety). 



What are the three sources of greatest diffieulty for a president? 

1. Lnek of intelligence and/or liowledge. 

2. Lack of personal strength (“guts/* etc.) or conviction; timidity. 

3. Laziness. 

The leading responses on sources of difficulty, without frequencies or percent- 
ages, were: 

1. Unskilled witli current faculty problems, such as militancy. 

2. Unable to work with people or to trust them. 

3. Hampered by lack of adequate financial base. 

4. Limited by a poor board or unable to establish sound board relations. 

5. Indecisive. 



Table III 

COULD TROUBLED PRESIDENTS HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL 
ELSEWHERE OR IN ANOTHER TIME PERIOD? 



A. Could ITave Been Successful at a Different Place? 



1. No 67 

2. Yes 37 

3. Perhaps 16 

4. Doubtful 9 

5. Is successful 2 



B. Could Have Been Successful in Another Time Pcrio<l? 



1. No 67 

2. Yes 49 

3. Perhaps 19 

4. Doubtful 9 

5. Was successful 1 



6. Isolated from the college. 

7. Egotistical. 

8. Lacking in administrative skills or knowledge. 

9. Stupid. 

10. Unable to delegate authority to others. 

The opinions of responding state directors followed, roughly, that of the presi- 
dents. The exception, as found also in Table II, was the high value assigned to 
a philosophical commitment to the community college. 

Some individual responses of presidents on the principal sources of difficulty: 

1. Faculty. 

2. Faculty. 

3. Faculty (I was one of them for 22 years). (Maiyland) 

Calling the dirty gray areas either black or white and being fair about it, while 
maintaining open lines of communication with faculty, students, etc. (Kansas) 

1. Youthful inexperience (He can stand one of these, but not both). 

2. Dogmatic characteristics. 

3. Lade of experience as a teaching faculty member. (Minnesota) 
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1. Taking oneself too seriously. 

2. Personal insecurity — ^“do it all yourself, always right” 

3. Intellectual limitations. (Pennsylvania) 

1. Three to five faculty members who are “i.ehes.” 

2. Three to five faculty members who are in3fficient. 

3. Student "pot” smokers. (Connecticut) 

And from a foundation representative: 

1. Inability to compromise on a position taken publicly and too hastily. 

2. Inability to express adequately his educational philosophy to his board of 
trustees. 

3. Lack of sensitivity to community and faculty concerns. 



Table IV 

WHAT COULD HAVE HELPED PRESIDENT WHO HAD 
DIFFICULTIES AS REPORTED BY PRESIDENTS 



Sources of Help _ Percentage 

Frequency of Total 

1. Better personal characteristics 29 21.0 



a. integrity, honesty (7) 

b. new personality (6) 

c. humor, humilit}- (4) 

d. common sense (3) 

e. other, general (9) 



2. Better human relations skills 23 16.9 

3. Nothing could have helped that president 20 13.0 

4. Better administrative skills 12 8.8 

a. learn to delegate (5) 

b. decisivene.<!8 (3) 

c. general, ether (4) 

5. Changes in college administration or board 12 8.S 

6. Better administrative training and e.\perience 11 8.0 

7. Better board of trustees or skills with board 10 7.2 

8. More skill in analyzing community and times 9 6.5 

9. Medical or psychiatric treatment 6 4.3 

10. Money or better financial base 6 4.3 
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Is Success Relative to Time or Place? 

Respondents were asked also if the president they knew who had had the most 
difiBculties could have been successful at a diflFerent place or in another time 
period. 

The inescapable conclusion is that other presidents regard the most troubled 
president they have known as likely to have trouble regardless of the college or 
the time period. 

What Would Have Helped the Troubled President? 

Respondents were asked to think of the most troubled president and then list 
what they felt would have helped him most. (See Table IV.) 
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State directors were also asked this question. Only bventy-three of a possible 
thirty completed it, and results were too scattered to allow for presentation in a 
meaningful table. Leading categories for state directors were: (1) better training 
and experience (5); (2) nothing could have helped that president (3); and (3) 
better analysis of community and times (3). 

The three leading categories, reported by presidents, of what could have 
helped the president who had the most diffic^ties, were: (1) better personal 
characteristics (29); (2) better human relations skills (23); and (3) nothing could 
have helped that president (20). These are probably interrelated. While presi- 
dents had lauded administrative skills as critical to success for a president, it 
appears they regard lack of necessary personal qualities and skills with people 
as leading most quickly to difficulty. 

There are people, it is suggested hy these findings, who, because of the kinds 
of people they are and because of the way they relate to others, should not try 
to become president of a community college. 

As would be expected from previous results, there was a richness of individual 
response to this question: 

What would have helped the troubled president most? 

A gun! (Connecticut) 

If we had known, we would have helped him! (California) 

Psychiatric treatment 10 years ago. (This is a serious statement— not a joke.) 
(Pennsylvania) 

Return to “Go” — and find another occupation. (A state director of community 
colleges) 

An absence of the prejudice which he encountered and the enmity of those am- 
bitious for his position. (Maryland) 

If he could have taken a year off and visited many other kinds of institutions 
and organizations. (Oregon) 

Less subterfuge among line administrators who came from the same religious 
(group) and were, in that sense, peers. (New York) 

A comprehension of differences between traditional dictatorial operation by ad- 
ministrative fiat of high school and the necessary ethos of the collegiate instruc- 
tional system. (A foundation representative) 

Keep his mouth closed! (Kansas) 

The milk of human kindness and sympathy for the individual. (Georgia) 

A real understanding that the presider^i i, z key person but not too important 
to the real purpose of tlie college — insti-'-cvIc-n. (Higher education professor) 

And lastly, a cheery note from Puerto Rico: 

He did overcome them, thanks to his intellectual and moral superiority to his 
adversaries! 

Problems for Presidents as Reported by State Directors 

The questionnaire sent to state directors included a question asked of others 
earlier in the study: “What problems facing presidents seem to be increasing in 
severity?” 
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State directors report slightly different perspectives of the problems likely to 
face new presidents (see Table VI in Chapter 6 and Table V in Chapter 7). Added 
to previous diflFerences in the state directors’ responses, it might be said they 
view the presidency seemingly from the detachment of distance. Responses here, 
in Table V, as well as earlier, tended to concentrate on the philosophy of the 
community college, both in the sense of presidents benefiting from a commitment 
to the purposes of the college and also in tlie sense of seeing the development 
of vocational-technical programs as a principal future problem. State directors 



Table V 



PROBLEMS INCREASING IN SEVERITY FOR PRESIDENTS 
AS REPORTED BY STATE DIRECTORS 



Problems _ Total Percentai?e 

Frequency of Total 

1. Educational and instructional problems 22 34.0 

a. developing vocational technical programs (11) 

b. holding to community college philosophy (8) 

c. improving quality of transfer programs (3) 

2. Faculty 18 28.6 

a. unrest, militancy, activism (6) 

b. staffing (8) 

c. recruiting qualified people (4) 

3. Financial 10 9g ^ 

a. securing adequate finances (13) 

b. financing new facilities (3) 

4. Students 3 

5. Gaining commimity support for college development 2 3.1 

6. Creating proper image of college 2 3.1 



63* 100.0 



f J ‘^''■c?‘^y'Sevcn state directors completed the questionnaire, there were three possible choices 

for each on this question. The total frequency of sixty-three achieved is out of a powible total of eighty-onc. 



ranksd educational and instructional problems facing presidents as more severe 
than did either deans of instruction or representatives of faculty associations. 

State directors introduced a new category, “Inability to get along with other 
professional educators,” as a source of difficulty for some presidents. 

SUMMARY 

Presidents rank administrative skills on a par with persona] qualities as those 
most commonly leading to success in the presidency. Thus, they differed from 
the second-ranking administrator, who stressed “leadership” as desirable and 
from secretaries^ who ranked personal qualities and human relations skills much 
higher as characteristics leading to success. Presidents, however, agreed with 
faculty on this matter; representatives of faculty associations had also stressed 
that they appreciate and want a president who can administer. 

State directors differed markedly from others reporting here on the problems 
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facing the president, by emphasizing that educational, philosophical, and in- 
structional (program development) problems were potentially the greatest dif- 
ficulties for the future. It appears that state directors view the presidency from 
a “grand scale” of purpose and not from the day-to-day pressures of adminis- 
trative details and the interplay of faculty and other groups — a detachment, as 
it were, not seen so clearly in the reports of others operating closer to an individ- 
ual college. 

The president of the future who is judged successful by his peers will be 
someone, judging from results obtained here, with a sense of personal integrity 
and professional honesty, considerable humility coupled with a sense of humor, 
a lot of common sense, and warm-soft skills with people. He must also have the 
administrative ability to run a college well from a posture of commitment to the 
philosophy and purposes of the community college, and the “guts” to stand by 
this commitment. 

The next chapter presents the views of presidents nominated by their peers 
as “successful” on this subject of success in the presidency. 



CHAPTER X 



FUTURE CHALLENGES FOR 
NEW PRESIDENTS: 

SOME PERSPECTIVES OF THE MORE 
SUCCESSFUL PRESIDENTS 



From the nominations of community college presidents, state directors of com- 
munity college or of vocational education, reprcsentati''?s of foundations sup- 
porting junior college education, and professors of higher education at univer- 
sities conducting junior college leadership programs, a list of twelve most often 
reported to have been the “most successful” presidents was compiled. Names 
were added on two criteria: (1) frequency of nomination, and (2) nominations 
made from both within and outside the state where the president served. This 
produced presidents who were highly regarded locally and who also had regional 
or national reputations. Not all represented the larger urban districts that could 
supply a base from which to seek to establish a national reputation. All were 
men of considerable experience. Their names will not be given. 

Though names are withheld, the distribution by state may be of interest: four 
were in California, two in Florida, and one each in Arizona, Missouri, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washington. 

It would be misleading to have readers conclude on their own that a national 
mandate was given to those included on the final list. The most frequently named 
president was nominated by eleven respondents out of 178; and the tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth were nominated only four times each. 

Ten of those nominated were subsequently interviewed. Questions during the 
interviews centered on (1) what presidents regarded as the problems most likely 
to press future presidents, and (2) recommendations of practices and approaches 
to solve these problems. 

All interviewed agreed that faculty and finances represent the most pressing 
problems to be faced by community college presidents in the years immediately 
ahead. It was nearly universally agreed, however, that though faculty and fi- 
nances are crisis-producing, it is how a president anticipates crises that is critical 
to his value as a president and to the possibility of successful tenure in that ofiice. 

It should be noted, however, that these interviews were conducted for the 
most part before problems of student activism had. begun to loom on some urban 
campuses. 

CRISES 

It could have been predicted that the explosive growth of the community 
colleges (wi^h resulting expansions in administrative staffs, faculty, student 
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bodies), and the increasing number of citizens coming in contact with all college 
activities would produce crises for presidents to deal with; this, in fact, seems 
to be a way of life for many. The presidents interviewed were asked what would 
likely to be the greater causes of crises for new presidents to handle. They speci- 
fied these and added that an ability to anticipate crises, as well as determining 
sources and handling them, was most valuable. 

Anticipating Crises 

Some individual responses are reported below. 

The president does not earn his way by handling crises. He earns it by sensing 
them and preventing them. Most crises come from a lack of communication 
among several important elements— between administrators and faculty, be- 
tween college and community, or between president and the board. The greatest 
crises will materialize over failure to produce for the community what it has 
been promised. 

The prevention of crises becomes critical. The president must develop 360® 
vision and scan the total area often. 

[He] has to develop a sixth sense regarding the impact on the college that some- 
thing might have. Once an event has occurred or a direction crystallized, the 
possible impact will have been weighed, but it is best to determine what events 
might happen and then what their possible impact will be. 

Sources of Crises 

If the ability to anticipate crises is critical, as some reportedly successful pres- 
idents stressed, the new president might reasonably ask what are their more 
likely sources in the experiences of others. (As new presidents have come increas- 
ingly from other community college admim'strative positions and as this trend 
is likely to continue, they can be expected to have some experience and opinions 
on the subject themselves.) One answer summed up most responses and sup- 
ported the views of others reported earlier in this study: 

Ultimately finances may be the more difficult technical problem for any president, 
but they will be easier to deal with than faculty, simply because finances are objective. 
The most difficult problem for administration will be faculty, simply because people 
are emotional and objectivity can be lost. 

Another major concern: 

The massive crises will be urban in character. True causes of this must be deter- 
mined as the unsuccessful attempts by colleges to deal with existing urban problems 
(represented by students for the most part) are often reflections of administrative and 
faculty inadequacies. Also there is bound to be eventually a fundamental struggle 
with universities regarding the “politics” of higher education— m)/io defines what wiH 
be critical. 

The crisis of urban centers, and the rise of militancy among organizations 
purporting to represent mironity groups will have increasing impact on the 
community college because of its basic tenets and approaches. The community 
college has yet to come to grips with the significance of this. New presidents 
will not likely be able to avoid it. One president interviewed noted: 

This is the day and age of the organized group, often representing or purporting to 
represent minorities who have some real grievances. The limits of faculty and student 
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body involvement in consequent deliberations have to be worked out with them. 
You can no longer have a “puppet” arrangement wiA eitlier students or kculty, 
and you can no longer “manipulate” them. Make sure you start with facts and that 
the facts you have can stand up under contest. Never promise something you can’t 
deliver! 

And another president said: 

It’s not tliat we’ve failed to contribute to solutions of social problems. It’s more 
that we haven’t faced the problems correctly. We have a history of forcing a listing 
of priorities, which may of themselves be completely artificial. Such a move can be 
meaningful to the pragmatic instinct for simple survival, but it may have little to do 
wiA a comprehensive college responding to what society wants and needs; rather 
it is a response of the college to ^^at the college thinks should be done — essentially 
an attempt to fit new problems into the same old categories, and it won’t work. 

Different kinds of customers with different sets of problems will require 
great flexibility in determining proper approaches and programs for them. This 
will first require the community college to be roughly aware of what it actu- 
ally has done as compared with what it thinks it does. Note has been made 
of the lack of a literature about positions in the community college. There is 
also a lack of research on what the community college achieves, i.e., does it 
teach students those things it claims to, and are the things it claims to teach 
of value to the students who are subjected to them? Evaluation and positive 
self-criticism were also seen by the successful presidents as an independent 
crisis — an internal one: 

A central question will be how to make education in the community college 
relevant and how to utilize modem metliods of teaching. The problem is to 
shake off past practices. 

We must be willing to evaluate ourselves, our effectiveness, and be willing to 
admit to mistakes. For example, “remedial” courses have enjoyed but minimal 
success if not abject failure. It’s not suflScient merely to “slow down” die pace 
of what is given or project it over a longer time. What we had decided, and 
this is questionable, is that tliose who don’t have skills necessary to compete are 
wrong — not that we may be wrong in what we ask them to compete in and how. 

Evaluations and the quest for relevancy, when initiated, must be translated 
into curricula or programs of study. This requires financing, but it also requires 
a commitment to the principle of comprehensiveness. It is not always easy, and 
presidents reported that it is not going to get easier, to resist the drive of the 
academic faculty for “legitimacy,” which so often to them is total acceptance 
by the university as being a university-parallel institution for the first two years. 
Following evaluation and program development, there is the increasingly com- 
plex job of “selling” what is needed both to the faculty and to the public. 
Successful presidents made pointed comments on this: 

The crisis in program development flows from the factors of: (1) financing; (2) 
faculty acceptance of the new courses or programs and subsequent support of 
thein; (3) community acceptance of the worth of the developments; and (4) main- 
taining an original comprehensiveness in new programs against the forces tliat 
seek to “upgrade” them to something they were not intended to be. 

There is^ ^ave threat that the debacles of land-grant colleges struggling to 
become ‘little Harvards” and giving only lip service to the purposes of Sieir 
founding will recur with the community college. 
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There is great danger, as often from the community as tlie academic faculty, of 
constant demands to reduce the community colleges to offering only a univer- 
sity-parallel curriculum. The pressure is greatest from the faculty, which often 
loses si^t of the fact that the pople and not the faculty should have the final 
say about what the college should do. 

One president summed up the concern for program development and for 
retaining a dedication to comprehensiveness with: 

We not only have to become comprehensive, we have to want to. It is a matter 
of asking questions before formulating answers. Comprehensiveness stems from 
a commitment to total service. 

There is also a crisis of administrative “identity” or concept of role. It seem- 
ingly centers on the matter of governance of the college, but it does not start 
or stop there. It may well start from the old adage applied to education majors 
by those in “academic studies,” “Those who can’t — teach! and it becomes 
more sophisticated in the university with the oft-heard phrase, previously 
quoted, “The dean is a mouse in training to be a rat!” The days of being cowed, 
however, by their more erudite colleagues in the English aepartment, who 
spell better simply because they specialize in perpetuating a most outrageous 
spelling system, are coming to an end. The specialty of administering is re- 
garded as valuable by the faculty, though they do not often choose to get 
themselves involved in it. This will require recruiting and keeping first-rate 
line administrators as well as first-rate presidents. It will also be a matter of 
inculcating in administrators a long-overdue faith in themselves as contributors 
and not just as practitioners. 

Being a president, or any other kind of chief administrator, is not the way 
it used to be or, perhaps, how it was thought to be. Those interviewed were 
perfectly aware of this. Some responses of interest were: 

Get some old administrators together and have them sound off about the “good 
old days.” There was a time when chief administrators did make independent 
decisions without consideration of other people and factors. That day is gone. The 
sad thing is tliat many old “tight-ship operators” do not recognize the changes that 
have occurred in administrative practices. 

A president cannot just sit in his office and think great ideas. If he stays in his 
office, nothing is going to happen. He must create a basis for acceptance both in 
the faculty and in the community. Moreover, if he tries to do it all himself, he’ll 
probably get fired. He probably ^ould be fired. 

There must be a willingness to work hard. There cannot be the false kind of 
leadership of “shooting from the hip” or shouting, “Follow me, boys! Over the 
top!” It must be a leadership of having done the homework, having gone tlie extra 
distance to understand the situation and the people in it, and then moving out 
v;ith planning and organization and not emotionalism. 

Best planning is really a form of research to formulate the possible outcomes 
from different approaches. You just don’t move out with the troops hopefully 
behind you into *no-man’s land” without a map. You’ll just get . . . shot down! 

Obscured by the problem of getting faculty who understand the community 
college is a real crisis in obtaining line administrators of needed quality. We 
presently have mostly administrators who understand neither the principles of 
management nor the philosophy to be implemented. 
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A quite different response on a growing problem for administrators was 
presented by one of those interviewed: 



This will sound prudish n^iich I do not mean it to be, but I feel it should be said. 
As the pressures mount, chiefly from th.e interaction or interrelation of public opinion 
pblic support, and finances (which are also the lieart of much difficulty with the 
faculty) I liear more presidents saying, “I drink too much!” I drink also (I hope not too 
much), but a new president is advised to find some other avenue for release of pressure 
tor reasons of both healtli and public respect. 



Handling a Crisis 

It is on-i thing to a.iticipate a crisis and quite another to handle one after it 
has developed. One of those nominated as a .successful president obser\'ed: 

(1) Don t oveireact. (2) Communicate with all elements visible and tr\' to discover if 
there are myirible elements contributing. (3) Draw the emotionalism out of the issue if 
SutioS dissidents a full chance to be heard and Uien to participate in 



THE MATTER OF FACULTY 

As seen throughout this monograph, a central problem facing chief admin- 
istrators now and in the future is the matter of faculty. Concerns var>' on the 
issues of faculty militancy, activism, attempts to "usurp” administrative fiat, 
and on how to recruit and hold “qualified” instructors who know something 
about and will support the purposes and goals of community college education. 
The responses often used the word "‘responsible” in describing a desired faculty 
role. The successful presidents inter\’iewed were asked a question about this: 
“How can a new president develop re.sponsibIe faculty leadership?” Some 
responses were: ^ 



It s a matter of combating "isolationism” among the faculty. The initiative for 
involvement must come from the administration, but it must come gently so as not 
to be resented as a return to the much-despised old K-I2 paternalistic feeling 
brought along by old superintendents (“We've got to be a big, happy family!” the 
extension of which was, of course, that the family r. oorted to "Big Daddy ” i e 
the president). ° • -y 

What we have found most successful has been to involve ,'^he faculty in district- 
wide committees. T^ese committees are assignetl and held to making recommenda- 
tions on policy and to reviewing c.xisting policies. The key may be that they are 
given deadlines to establish and tlicn adhere to. 

The difficulty in creating resp..nsiblc faculty leadership is that emotional fights 
leave scars Leaders from tlie faculty must learn to make decisions; this, of coulU 
leads to hghto and figots lead to scars. The people more capable of decision making 
m the faculty often shy away from their responsibilities simply because they don’t 
want to get cut-up by their own people. A faculty member can gel ‘roughed up” 
pretty good 5£i die in-fighting among faculties these days. This is a realization 

new to faculty, but which has been faced continually by administrators. 

Facillfv minnofonM ie 1. 



uu «orK Witn tne Kinds ot students we have within the kinds 
of programs we offer? It is not possible to work with instructors effectively in a 
comprehensive setting if the instnictor seems isolated from the reality of the 
community college or if he sees himself as a bastion to protect only himself and 
his concept of his discipline. 
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,s- a ver>' complex matter, which follows a flow cf 
incul..abon, identification, and maturation. It is a principal concern of administra- 
tion and is not easily accomplished. 

Si developing faculty leadership is how to create responsible 

of diem.^ administrators 

Get tlie l^st staflF money can buy, then turn them loose. Develop respect out of 

sldKnlTilV*?^^* e.\-tended as a sensitivity and not as a management 

Mil apphcd to a situation. Presidents must extend it to both faculty and the board. 

Je faculty can be counted on to advise you who their leaders are. There is a sort 
ot natural selection from withm — the same names keep coming up. Sometimes it 
pays to take the biggest hell raiser” and give him some real responsibility. 

1^ comers!” Should not be those merely aspiring to 

loftiness. Should mcludc those who don’t want to climb to the top of file stain; 
but might be content to improve that portion of the stairwell they came to rest on. 
Not everyone snould aspire to he a president. 

r.vTu “comers’’— give them some straight lines to make them look good. 

n T A and above all, give them a chance to faU on their 

fece. Once down, if they ^n be helped, help! If they don’t give a damn and don’t 
tty to get up, cut them off! If they care, and this will show, go to bat for them. 
Give praise, sparingly and jusUy, and back it up. ^ 

BOARD PROBLEMS 

The board of trustees was ranked lower consistently (by nearly all respond- 
ents in the total study) as a pressure on the presidency than were faculty, 
finances, administrative details and corresjwndence, campus planning, and pub- 
lic relah'ons. However, the successful presidents interviewed saw beard leader- 
ship as a prime future responsibility for new presidents. 

“How do you develop leadership within the board?” was asked during the 
interviews: ° 

Its chi^y a matter of total information. The board cannot be taken for granted, 
^nrf that Aey, too, understand the needs of the community 

d not just of themselv-es as a board. It is also important to combat the incessant 
pressures on tlie board from the community on the question of whether a certain 
course or program is of college standard or for college credit. 

Keep the board totally involved in the long-range goals. Keep them out of manage- 
ment by keeping Aem focused on the horizon.” Administrators should keep track 
of die tcmtoiy and approaches behveen where the college is and the horizon. 

One the board pride in thcm^lves and in the district they serv'e. Gonvince them, 
^‘mctilt tnat what is going on is important and that tliev ser\e an 
important aspect of higher education. Subordinate business details and 'give them 

as much insight as possible into the mechanics of education. 

\\Tiere there is no^at jihilosophical principle involved, don’t hc.sitate to com- 

? Ijccanse they can’t get their own way. They 

lor^jCt their purpose is to lead the board toward making the whole place “dck.” 

Most assumptions held by boards are wrong. They bring their biases from a differ- 
ent frame of reference. It is im^rative that they be .sent background material to 
read and that their questions be carefully answered. The board members are 
pohticaly more astute, usually, than either the faculty or the administration. Trade 
on Jus. Keep tljem politically active in translating to the community the nature 
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and needs of the college. First, however, the board must understand clearly, in 
terms they can handle and understand, what the college is and what its needs are 
don t understand, the original erroneous assumptions will be 

Tliis is likely to increase in importance, using the political astuteness and 
awareness of the board in the positive sense of translating purpose into programs 
which requires the support of the public, if for no other reason than the in- 
creasing mobility of presidents. This results in a newly elected president arriv- 
ing, often as not, in a community he understands little on a first hand basis. 
He will need help, and the board can be a source of it. 

Other comments on the board were: 

fhe board can t be taken for granted. It too has needs. However the board must 
understand the needs of the community and not just its own. 

The president should not accept the presidency if he can’t feel tliere is a chance 
to lead the board. If he can t feel this is possible, he may have to overpower them 
or waste a lot of time getting to know them so that he can be elTective. If he is 
busy overpoweruig them or studying them, there is little opportunity to lead them. 

WHAT IS THE BEST TRAINING OR PREPARATION 
FOR A PRESIDENCY? 

Given the considerable collective experience of those interviewed and the 
fact that their accomplishments were highly regarded by their peers, it seemed 

appropriate to ask how a person might prepare for the presidency. Some results 
were: 

The b«t fining for a president will be defined by those who will be led. He must 
be well educated, and he must stay “up” on things in his field. I have no patience 
wth toe administer who pleads there is no time to read seriously. He can and 
should assign a hiA priority to his “professional health.” He must know and be 
able to understand and translate his milieu. 

Personal traits are more important than formal training. There must be a drive a 
desire, a want to be good, a want to be superior. However, there is nothing more 
pathebc than the person with lots of drive who arrives in a presidency with no 
ability. ^ ■' 

He rnust h^ developed “charity.” He will ultimately sink or swim on personal 
relaUons— how well he works with other people. Equally important is a capacity 
to trust and have confidence in others. Tliis will help him to surround h^self 
with people smarter than he is, which is most helpful, if not critical, to success. 

Preparing an individual for the presidency presumes a base of decisiveness — that 
is you start with someone willing to decide. This stems in turn from an ability to 
be perreptive (particularly to see problems before they arise), a willingness to listen 
respectfully, and an ability to relate to someone else and his position (also the 
possibility of understanding why he says what he does regardless of how it 

appears— a need to give credence for intellectual honesty when this possibility is 
not obvious). ^ 

Above dl, a j^rident must be able to relate to all elements of the community 
on a peer basis. This refers to labor unions as well as to intellectual committees of 
faculty. This can stem only from an understanding of the importance of the 
tion of the president and a raspect for the two-year college. There can never W a 

Hint of oefensiveness, apology, or defensive aggressiveness regarding toe college 
scrv cci. 

There must be a willingness to forget “yourself.” Involvement in time and space 
must be a total commitment. Retain, at all costs, a .sense of humor. 

Ill 



Graduate schools can help most through establishing intern programs. This will 
afford e.vposure to “e.vperienced” individuals. There is a greater need for faculty 
leadership training centers, from which one can hope for, and e.\pect, presidents 
to eventually emerge, and proceed tlirough mobility up tlirough the ranks. 

As noted earlier, getting to be president and staying on as one are not neces- 
sarily related. One president interviewed alluded to this with the remark: “Stay- 
ing on as a president requires that the drive to get there be subordinated!” 
Another defined what he regarded as a “successful” president: “Its the guy 
who meets his challenges — meets the test of his peers — stays out of trouble 
while fighting only those fights which are necessary. [Success] is definitely 
related to values that have been preestablished to arrival in the presidency.” 

SUMMARY 

One president observed: 

The junior college has the opportunity to be the ‘"humanizing” institution by 
addressing the human problems of people rather than participating in the dehumaniza- 
tion process typical of so much of what is called higher education today. 

The new administrator must be on a level of awareness with our new society. The 
dehumanization process has begun. It will continue, but it must be combatted. 

From a series of interviews with ten presidents nominated by their peers 
as “successful,” it is clear that the nature of die presidency of the community 
college is changing. The “one-man show” will soon be a thing of the past, al- 
though a few colleges will still operate, regrettably, in the past. Presidents 
regarded as successful stressed that new presidents must know what they are 
attempting to do and be willing to work very hard at it while striving continually 
to involve others positively and responsibly in matters once thought to be the 
exclusive reserve of administration. 

From responses here and throughout the study, however, it appears that 
the ofiBce of the presidency is still desirable, as measured by the perspectives 
of those who are presidents. And though changes in the presidency have been 
and will continue to be substantial, it is still one of the best jobs around. This 
is true in spite of faculty and finances — ^the sources of most problems, concerns, 
crises, and pressures. 

One president, at the close of a long interview, mused: “Its such a pity 
that so much experience by so many [in specific reference to present and past 
community college presidents] who know and care, often gained at consid- 
erable expense and pain, has generated so little literature. Presidents must be 
encouraged to communicate.” It was to this end that this work was directed. 
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CHAPTER XI 



PERSPECTIVES ON PERSPECTIVES 

As I view the perspectives of the community college presidency reported in 
preceding chapters, I find some overall perspectives emerging. This chapter 
will present some of them — ^at times in a personal manner and in no sense 
in a statistical one. 

If there is one thing a president of a community college cannot avoid, it is 
other people. Dependent on public confidence in both his institution and him- 
self for support and dependent on the total college personnel to get the job 
done, the president is powerless without the combined and directed efforts 
of many people. His success or value, or lack of it, will be directly related to 
his leadership ability to coalesce the efforts of others and to direct them 
towards the accomplishment of the goals and purposes of the college. This 
requires in turn that the president understand these goals and purposes. 

In (t siitidtioTt Ttfc tvtfJi dtsssnt from students, from faculty, from taxpayers, 
it wiU require presidents who can keep a tight rein on money, a tight rein on 
emotions, an anxious eye on proving to the customer the worth of what has 
been done with his money, and above att to have warm-soft and honest skills 
with people. 

The term community college” is generic. It is not possible to speak of “the” 
community college as though a single definition could describe the multi- 
plicity of forms such schools have taken. It is better to say that a rapidly in- 
CTe^ing number of colleges are describing themselves as either community, 
junior, vocational or technical colleges, or as two-year extension centeis or 
branches of universities. 

Just as one cannot speak of “the” community college, so one cannot speak 
of “the” community college president. For convenience, however, the presi- 
dent of this college has been defined here as that person in day-to-day control 
of the operations of the college. This chief administrator may or may not re- 
port directly to a board of control and is usually, though not always, referred 
to as the president. 

Although growth by itself does not indicate success, it certainly speaks of 
vigor and at least temporary acceptance. The number of community colleges 
is increasing rapidly, and this can only be because the supporting society sees 
it as oflFering something of value. There is considerable pride among com- 
munity college practitioners at “having arrived” as a unique, vital, and strong 
segment of higher education in the United States. The days of subservience 
to either the university or to single-minded vocational program specialists are 
fortunately and happily nearing an end. In talking to those of considerable 
experience who have watched the emergence of the community college from 
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the shadows of other institutions and witnessed the dramatic recent growth 
and public acceptance of them, one often feels the same emotional fervor as- 
signed to the credos “comprehensive community college” or “comprehensive 
post-secondary education” that one might have found with the early practi- 
tioners of “progressive education,” This parallel is purposeful, in that the com- 
munity college is clearly warned it must demonstrate its value beyond emo- 
tional credos, as important as these might be in oflFering a rallying point for 
those recently emerged from a deep and often frustrating limbo. Sophistication 
will come with an abiiily for self-discipline and self-criticism, A capacity for 
self-evaluation is involv^. This will require leadership that is constantly re- 
freshed, either by individuals within who are capable of changing or by indi- 
viduals brought either “up through the ranks” or into the colleges from “out- 
side” into positions of leadership. 

Increasingly important will be the multi-campus district, each of which may 
have ten or fifteen individual colleges and a collective student body approach- 
ing one hundred thousand. The issues of social reform and regeneration of the 
inner city will complicate the already heavy burdens of massiveness such dis- 
tricts will face. The relationship of the single campus president to the district 
chancellor and of the chancellor to the state director of community colleges 
will be formalized. One result may be to reduce the single-campus president to 
something of a superannuated high school principal, dependent on “Big Daddy,” 
i.e., the central district office and the chancellor or state director, for financial 
handouts and building approvals as well as a convenient “out” in times of 
stress — such as with the faculty salary demands. Ex-president Harry Truman 
is often quoted as having said, “The buck stops here!” In community colleges 
it will be increasingly difficult to tell just where the “buck” does stop or even, 
at times, where it is. This will be the price of success as measured by growing 
enrollments, burgeoning bureaucracies within, and the needs for distinct finan- 
cial and administrative leadership as opposed to the old “leader of the faculty” 
skills sought in presidents of the past. As already noted, emphasis will be placed 
in securing men to be presidents who can supply the hard, cold, business eye 
and simultaneously attempt to personalize an increasingly complex operation. 
Need for these skills will be felt most strongly in the multi-campus districts. 

The basic situations facing any president can be reduced to three: he arrives, 
stays, and departs. To meet these situations, a new president is advised to de- 
velop a strategy for arrival, a strategy for survival, and a strategy for depar- 
ture — ^perhaps the more painful to contemplate. It is also urged that he think 
through, clear through, a career as president with the view to eventually turning 
the keys over to someone else and that he regard the condition of things at 
the college and not of his career as the final determinant of action. 

Perspectives of the community college president were sought from a variety 
of sources in this study. These perspectives varied with the distance from the 
presidency and with the formal or informal nature of the relationships. There 
were, seemingly, some commonalities: 

1. Functions. The president is seen as caught up in a combination of on- 
campus and off-campus work dominated by meetings. 

2. Pressures. The principal pressures on the president come from faculty, 
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fineness, public rcl&tions reejuirements, &dministr&tiv6 dct&ils including 
correspondence, and planning new facilities and campuses. 

3. Boards. Though boards hire and fire ultimately, they were not reported 
as the leading pressure on the president by anyone, though they were re- 
ported as an intense pressure by secretaries to the presidents and by wives 
of presidents. Offering leadership to the board was regarded as a critical 
function for new presidents by a group of successful presidents, as nom- 
inated by their peers and subsequently interviewed. This board leadership 
seemed to mean that the president must educate the board to its leader- 
ship potentials. 

Boards were reported as the major source of pressure on the president 
to leave in those situations where the president had been under pressure 
to leave the college. This is possibly an ofiScial response to legal responsi- 
bility, with the original pressure coming from elsewhere, e.g., the faculty 
or organized elements within the community, with the board called on 
to express the discontent formally. 

Not obtained were views of the presidency as held by board chairmen. 
This should be done. 

4. Faculty. The faculty is the major source of pressure on the president and 
a major source of concern for the future. Also the faculty’s perceptions 
of its own role and of the role of the chief administrator, particularly in 
reference to the governance of the college, are changing rapidly. The issue 
is who will participate in and determine policies that set the basic course 
for a college. A definition of what is “responsible faculty leadership” has 
not been achieved. One is needed. 

5. Students. The president of a community college is not seen as involved 
with his student body. Students are not yet a source of major difiBculty 
or pressure for him. They are rated as a potential source of pressure for 
future presidents. Relations will be critical between the president and 
those purporting to represent various student groups, particularly minority 
and political activist groups. It should be remembered that the principal 
data reported were collected in 1966-68, before the increasing militancy 
of students in some urban areas during 1968-69 could have produced 
reportable reactions. 

6. Finances. Probably the most difficult problem technically for future presi- 
dents will be financing the community colleges which exist plus those 
to come. This will be most directly felt in attempting to establish new pro- 
grams in response to community needs while simultaneously trying to 
maintain quality in existing programs. It can be anticipated that finances 
will lead to the matter of the politics of higher education, and community 
colleges can expect more concern from other sectors of higher education 
simply because success (as measured by increasing numbers of colleges and 
growing enrollments) has led and will continue to lead the community col- 
lege into direct competition with other institutions (public and private) for 
a share of taxes, government grants, or foundation support. Presently as 
the “darling of state legislatures” (as one president, nominated as having 
been successful, noted in an interview), community colleges have done 
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very well. To continue to do so, they will increasingly be called on to 
demonstrate achievement in relation to their stated purposes and objec- 
tives of taking people from where they are, educationally, and moving 
them toward occupational and social relevancy by ofiFering programs of 
value. The possible difiBculties with finances will be the result of multiple 
factors, but all hinge on the matter of public confidence. 

As painful as it may be for some to contemplate, the president might be well 
advised to leave leading the faculty to others — ^perhaps those within the faculty 
ranks who develop “responsibile leadership” (as defined jointly, perhaps, by 
boards, administrators, and the faculty) and are left within the faculty rather 
than promoted, or seduced financially, to administrative responsibilities. There 
may yet be identified a “faculty-leadership-skills” are form as distinct as that 
of “administraf ' /e leadership skills.” The behaviorist may yet identify, analyze, 
separate, and quantify characteristics of both, and such research should be 
cheered on. Meanwhile, faculty leadership, in the sense of who speaks for them, 
is “up for grabs.” 

It is felt strongly that a collection of skills applied to educational problems 
can be called an administrative art, and some practitioners are more artful 
than others. Those judged to be the better community college presidents were 
reported to have possessed recognized administrative skills first. It is high time 
to acknowledge the dignity of this particular calling in educational administra- 
tion. The recognition must come first from within, so that it might be realistically 
earned, then, from without. Its practitioners, community college presidents in 
this instance, clearly deserve recognition as scholars in their own rights, and 
the colleges they serve will profit from this. 

I closed a speech on the role of the presidency at a national convention with 
the following remarks:^ 

The effectiveness of a president is measured inevitably and properly by the society 
providing the tcealth. Society has been led to expect certain results from its investments 
in education. That it expects them to be achieved is reasonable and proper. The junior 
college is peculiar among post-secondary educational institutions in that its goals are 
calcmatedly set closely to a broad spectium of tlie needs, both short- and long-term, of 
tlie immediate social group as well as of the total social order. The effective president 
must provide for these social needs as adequately and efBciently as possible. He must 
do so through the leadership he exerts on the instrument at band — the community 
college. 

And further that: 

These goals must be pursued under the full scrutiny of a society with many pressing 
needs of its own, some of which, it has been told and apparently believes, can be met 
by education as provided in community colleges. We can still succeed in meeting this 
expectation. We will do so only if we keep the last man in line clearly in focus. This 
may be a student who dropped out of high school and for whom the university offers 
nothing. He may have been in reform school twice, in and out of several federally- 
supported work-related programs, and he may not really want to be helped at all. If we 
lose sight of him, however, we may miss the great opportunity to help when help is 
wantea. 

1 D. A. Morgan, “The Junior College President: Role and Responsibility,” in B. Lamar Johnson, 
ed., The Junior College President (Los Angeles : Junior College Leadership Program, Graduate School 
of Eidiication, University of California, Occasional Report No. 13, May 1969), p. 30. 
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To lead [tlie community college] successfiill)' requires dedication to and respect for 
people, all people, including a commitment to the last man in line. 

Keeping the last man in line in focus, with the view to helping him, does not 
in any way allow us the privilege of unquestioningly determining how he is 
to be helped. We have no right merely to impose on him answers that have 
been helpful to us but that may have absolutely no value to him. Education 
in the form of grades, distinct time periods, seasonal attendance, and credits 
may be only our “bag” — having no relevance whatsoever to the real problems 
of society and of people in it. It might even be that the last man can teach tis 
something! Why dont we ask him? 

Community colleges serving future society will be led by presidents, or 
others, who have the capacity to ask questions of all and are prepared to listen. 
Not only must they ask questions, but they must ask different kinds of questions. 
A pat answer can be inhibiting, but it is not nearly so inhibiting as a pat ques- 
tion. The commimity college must be led by people with such skills if it, and 
its supporting society, are to benefit from what has been a most auspicious 
beginning. 
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